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NEWS ‘OF THE WEEK. 


HE Right in France are losing their presence of mind, and 
beginning to hit about wildly. They combined with a small 
number of the extreme Left this day week to cast a slur on the 
Government for its action in ordering Prince Napoleon to leave 
France, forgetful that the late Due de Broglie himself in 1832 ridi- 
culed in the strongest way the idea that when a dynasty had been 
overthrown, princes of that dynasty could be allowed to enter 
France as p'ain citizens, without danger to the State. M. Thiers 
was not present to defend himself. ‘ithe Minister of Justice, 
M. Dufaure, demanded that the Assembly should pass to the 
order of the day, and the Right was defeated by a majority of 
$47 against 291. But their violence did not end there. On 
Tuesday, during a discussion about the municipality of Lyons, a 
member of the Right—the Marquis de Grammont,—interrupted 
a speaker of the Left (M. Le Royer) to characterise one of his 
expressions as an ‘‘ impertinence,” and when called to order by 
M. Grévy would not retract unless M. Le Royer retracted his 
harmless criticism. The Right tumultuously supported M. de 
Grammont. M. Grévy closed the sitting, and next day sent in 
his resignation. He was re-elected by 349 votes to 231 given by 
the Right to M. Buffet, but he will not resume hisfunctions. He 
declares his intention, now that the liberation of the territory is 
assured, to take his place among the Republicans, and resist the 
attempt of the Right ‘‘to juggle away” the Republic. He will 
lend the Republican cause the powerful aid of a popular, a mode- 
rate, and a firm statesman. It is said that he will be once more 
re-elected as a demonstration, and then replaced by M. Martel. 








———— 


Another frightful disaster at sea, net if not quite, the 
most destructive since the loss of the Royal George with 
“twice four hundred men.” ‘The White Star steamer ‘ Atlantic,’ 
from Liverpool to New York, fearing a storm and falling short 
of coal_—of which it seems she had at starting a more than 
ordinary supply,—ran for Halifax, and apparently miscalculating 
her speed, struck on Mars Island, near Halifax, on T uesday 
morning, at two o'clock. The ship broke in two and went down 
almost immediate sly, and those saved were saved chiefly by getting 
into the rigging. ‘here were 1,038 souls on board, of whom 432 | 
were saved, leaving a total loss of 606 persons ;—not a single 
woman, and but one child at most, was saved. Hardly half the | 
number went down in the Northfleet : in the Royal Charter 446, in 





the Birkenhead 454 were lost, and less than 500 were drowned | 


even in the Captain. Many who were saved,—including the ¢ cap- | 
tain, —were saved by the courage of one of the officers, named Brady, 
who got a line to the rock, forty yards distant. The company whose 
great ship (worth £ 120,000) has been thus lost appear to have | 
issued only last month the strictest injunctions to Captain 
Williams, as 1 competitive 
And if they are to be trusted, he had a supply of coal of 60 tons 
a day for sixt The Atlantic had only been out eleven 


days, 


gards caution, and against ‘ ” sailing. 


n days. 


Mr. Fawcett’s Trinity College, Dublin, Bill is no longer 
tical danger, and its new and truncated form 
Certainly pass. Yesterday week, too late for us to record the 


ra poli- 


in will almost 


fact before 
act before going to press, a discussion took place upon it in the | 


House . . 
ouse of Commons, which made it seem more 


threatening than 


| ever to Mr. Gladstone's Administration. Mr. Fawcett had altered 
| the clauses relating to the future government of the College since 
his Bill was read a first time, and he had therefore to apply to 


| the House for permission to withdraw his original Bill, and 


; | Substitute the altered Bill without taking it off the orders of the 


day for last Wednesday. The Speaker decided that this permis- 
sion might either be given or refused, but that if given, the Bill 
as so altered by Mr. Fawcett could not be debated on its First 
Reading, but must take the place of the original Bill, though it 
would go down to the last place on the orders of the day for last 
Wednesday, instead of occupying the second place, as it otherwise 
would have done. The Irish Catholic Members who wished to 
oppose the altered Bill at every stage grumbled at this, and Mr. 
Gladstone himself took their side, saying that it was very hard 
on them to lose the chance of debating this altered Bill on 
its first reading. Mr. Gladstone, however, was overruled by the 
Speaker, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Bouverie, and other authorities on 
questions of form,—an unpleasant incident for the Prime 
Minister,—and the House consented without a division to Mr. 
Faweett’s request. However, when his Bill came on, late on 
Wednesday, he had to apply once more for leave to withdraw it 
and introduce a third Bill, which simply abolishes the tests, and 
does not touch the delicate question of the government of the 
College and University at all; and this leave was given on 
Thursday night, and it will be read a second time on Monday, 
the 21st of April. In this the Government join Mr. Fawcett, 
and so the combat is practically over for the Session. The Irish 
Catholic Members may resist,—we suppose the Irish Bishops 
don’t wish a mixed College to be made any more accessible than 
heretofore to Catholics,—but as they will stand alone, their 
resistance will avail nothing. It is not a settling of the ques- 
tion, but it is a stumbling-block removed ;—and a stumbling-block, 
moreover, which the priestly party were fond of using rather as 
a horse-block to help them on to their hobby,—the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of Protestant England. 


There was a curious scene in the House of Commons on 
Thursday. Mr. Munster (M.P. for Mallow), influenced in some 
measure apparently by Mr. Justice Lawson’s severe, and we 
are inclined to think unduly severe, sentence on the pro- 
prietor of the Ulster Examiner, brought up before the 
House, as a Breach of Privilege, the Pall Mall's fierce on- 
slaught last Monday on the Prime Minister, and still fiercer 
onslaught on the Irish Members, in relation to that scene of 
yesterday week to which we have just referred. Our contemporary 
had commented on Mr. Gladstone’s show of “ fretful irritation at a 
rebuke the more painful, because it was felt to be merited,”—a 
remark which, as Mr. Gladstone observed, Was quite certainly no 
breach of privilege,—and had'then referred to the resistance of the 
‘‘ Trish Ultramontane Members” to Mr. Fawcett’s Bill as due to 
their perception that “it cuts the ground from under their venal 
| agitations and their traffic in noisy disloyalty.” Mr. Munster 
| moved that this language was a breach of the privileges of the 
| House, and after a pause, Mr. Disraeli, who is greatly concerned 
| just now to make it plain that he is anti-Catholic, and who owes 
something to the panegyrics of our contemporary on his Crisis 
| speech, suggested that he was not aware that there were “ Ultra- 
| montane ” members in the House, and that, at all events, it 

should be clear that such members were to be found, before the 
| time of the House was taken up in discussions of this kind, The 
| joke was not relished. Several members intimated they were 
| Ultramontanes, and it was pointed out that there could be no 
| mistake as to some of the individuals indicated; the Attorney- 
General then sought to draw a legal distinction between the 
attack on the Irish Members’ private conduct and their conduct 
as members of that House, as a mode of showing that the privi- 
leges of the House were not involved, but this only made matters 
worse ; universal disapprobation of the article was expressed, but 
| great reluctance shown to proceed further, till at length, some- 
what tardily, Mr. Gladstone was compelled to rise and appeal to 
Mr. Munster not to press further his motion, but rather to let the 
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i Members attacked take their stand on their consciousness of a | such a reply ; and he was easily able to give Lord H. Lennox ap 2 
wish to do their duty. Andso it was. Mr. Munster very wisely | the useful information required. : tra 
withdrew his motion, and every one felt that the Pall Mall, | If oe. F Pr ne gre edt 
though it had brought an untrue and foolish charge, did not weeny trust the Russian I ress, there 18 a very strong Russian : 
seriously mean what it said; and this it itself admitted yesterday atid meri J ge the —— . Khive after it has been con. 
with sufficient eandour. Indeed, in writing on Catholic questions, quered, The Golos, in an article which has been translated this . 
the Pall'Mall suffers from a sort of literary vertigo, for which week, declares that the Khanate must, in Russian interests, be a 
some allowance must necessarily be made, _ annexed as well as conquered,—as the only means of preventing . | 

se incipient | either a very great contempt for the power of Russia, or else = 
The news from Spain is no better. The Carlists have not | if the Khanate is to be occupied at a few important military = 
been checked,—at Berga, in Catalonia, they made prisoners of | points, but not annexed or governed, a very heavy financial logs, gio 
500 soldiers, and at Ripell they set the church on fire and made | * In Central Asia,” says the Golos, ‘‘ there is no retracing one’s ae 
reprisals on the Carbineers,—and everywhere we hear of armed | steps with impunity.” But in Western Europe evidently it doeg = 
men going about and plundering the population. Malaga seems | not see any difficulty of that kind, Russia may retrace her Steps “s 
to have set up a sort of municipal government for itself, in | in reference to any engagement taken with a Western power with. em] 
which it does not allow the Central Government to inter- | out the smallest compunction. Such is the effect—on the Russian - 
fere. In the province of Salamanca Communist riots, or what Press, at all events—of our easy acquiescence in the rupture of the 7 
are so termed in the telegrams, have occurred. General | Treaty of Paris, a 
Dorregaray, the Carlist General in the North, goes on steadily } _— iia aidiumaanile ” to Lord Cairns’ and 
advancing, and the Republican army, which it has been said this | | 0) to refer tl “g Judicature Bill to no eee C —— bes 
week was to be put under Serrano for better organisation,—a - i oa ; —e - a 4 ‘elf. tc i saeet Ounmnittee of and 
step not yet taken,—is in something like anarchy. Probably the | _ — “ Lovie, stewing punaes to be erserutetaeg to the and 
Government is short of funds, Tt must be a very difficult — “4 ‘ pty seg oe worn ae — tion 
matter to raise the taxes in the present disturbed state of the ree a theres baray ae seg te en — dl we viet 
country. There is no sign of any real strength at the centre of | ? a6 png pelle ne ceahar axel ag Rese = Times thr 
fairs . : says, that if a Select C ommittee were desirable at all, it 
. ee ee }ought to have been appointed on the second reading of met 
Lord Kimberley has taken a bold step towards the foundation | the Bill, and not on the very eve of the Easter recess. Lord exp 
of an Australian Dominion. A little Bill, only thirty lines long, | Cairns wants to alter the Bill in two essential respects, and on sho 
was introduced in the House of Commons on the 27th of March, | one of these he differs gravely from Lord Selborne, while the other Har 
and read a second time su) silentio at an early hour on Friday | involves very intricate detail. It will evidently be June at earliest Gs 
morning. It is modestly entitled a Bill to amend the Law with | before the Bill can go down to the Lower House, and thea it on 
regard to Customs Duties in the Australian Colonies. In| will find almost every day preoccupied, and even when it comes = 
reality, it communicates to Australia and New Zealand the | on, a host of severe legal critics, with strong personal interests re 
privileges of a Zollverein, and makes of all their territories (to use | affected by the Bill. We can’t say the prospect is a cheerfal gitd 
the expression of a Tasmanian Minister) an inter-dependent | one, Lord Selborne may be strong, but he must learn not to 9 
** fiscal unit.” The Colonies will be permitted as among them- | be so very pliant to his noble and learned friends, if he is to = 
selves, to have, if they so please, absolute free trade, or (which is | achieve much law reform. Suavity should have its limits, fw 
to be apprehended, for they are not all equally civilised), if they especially in business. oa 
so please, to annoy one another with penal or obstructive tariffs. | | . , 
As regards the rest of the world, they will remain bound by the | T8e Queen had, as so often happens with her, a glorious day yo 
commercial treaties of the Empire,—will not be able, for example, for her visit to the East-End Park named atter her, on Wednes- tok 
to establish differential duties as between France and the United | 4@y, and seems to have been received with as passionate a loyalty - 
States. But this power they have never sought. Beyond its, ™ that rather sad region of her dominions as she has over el- brin 
precise purport, the Bill offers these great colonies the opportunity countered elsewhere. 1 he Royal ittind bef madkinghem Felee = 
of confederation; and we hope their statesmen (though it must ” e" little before eleven in _— mga eas preceded by pee 
be admitted they seem more than ever employed in bickering, outeiders in scarlet, passed up Pall Mall, Regent Street, I ortland righ 
wrangling, and malingering), will see that the opportunity is now Place, and so down the New Road to the Angel at Islington. TI 
offered to them of which Canada availed herself with such [hence the party passed along gaily decorated houses by the Essex publ 
spirit and success, and will set about founding a new nation in Road and Balls Pond Road to Dalston. The carriages stoppeda temp 
the South. F moment at Hackney Town Hall to give the Queen a glimpse of artic’ 
On the question of scales: Sites: Ciamaeailtlien of Supply on the the building, and then proceeded to Victoria Park, entering it at untae: 
Navy Estimates on Thurs li night, Mr Brassey made a clear Agnes Ferrace =— an Sour Rem nee ape, & ho and | 
adiliebaiatililin, enheduals dn, the seats a aos thea Mees emegs* entrance of the Park the Quec n was introduced by the 4 diser 
the late Mr. Cieavedts quesiioun, He expressed i deena a Secretary to the Members for Hackney, Mr. Reed _s - forbe 
proval of Mr. Goschen’s recent regulations, but ‘wed that wane open songuaiaiatury ottnens Ps by — a — 
ciaiien elidiintiiniend suai We retin an Pasar eect wardens of the parishes of Hackney, Bethnal Green, - re essen 
Si Mipceiiiiads atl snatenteilible tex Gin nnd Aan a ditch, accepted a bouquet from Mr. Reed's — —_ : doub 
officers in gunnery, and that the Naval Volunteer Force should _— of the Perk accompanied by pnwer “ idle ee 4 ten 
be placed under one general command Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s _ ce — ren. Soe oe = _ r po 
quselions seuly dhowed thet the peer ony ba icieiiiiee of police was broken through by two enthusiastic ladies — oppo 
adie te thee eomnalinidien of tes Mhnnnren , pe neg rh with bouquets, which the Queen accepted amidst loud cheers. 
eae a east ; Ap } Shoreditch, of course, the crowds were tremendous, and al Th 
mn por rp < ee Fo ‘' 4 pos Aang Piaget cy Me along Bishopsgate Street to the Jank. The Lord rig = 
the changes in Naval warfar diminish the demand for nes - ar tae eet OS Se ee age 9 silt 8 . 
din te we tesdéhe Vales aubk con ee Ee ote 
men, 600 of them blue-iacketa . ise Miatiediadion will. “* great signs of delight from the crowd. Then she ~~ ned wr 
iii wmeed oth 100 ania 100 £ them be; o ie dete the Embankinent to the Palace, which she reached wit ne : niner 
saalaniaite, tania marinate tor de Jors 5 > oF Y royalty past the eyes of the poor, but it seems to have daze é 
=: ws : — and delighted them. the g 
Then followed a debate on the history of the Devastation, The Due d’Aumale’s reception address at the French Academy tase 1 
which it had been elaborately rumoured would be a historically on ‘Thursday, an éloge of M. de Montalembert, was evidently @ their | 
exhaustive debat« debate of revelation, to the point almost of distinguished literary, perhaps a political, success. The Assembly high 
impeachment. There was an evident fullness of « xpecta- adjourned for the day, All the talents of France filled the bi 
tion : epar ) But Lord Henry Lennox forthwith took | toric hall of the Forty Immortals. It is noted that M. Thiers The 
to aring as gently as a sucking dove.” And after all, nothing yawned and nodded,—M. Guizot, on the contrary, was wide- new o 
came of it. We give some account of the debate elsewhere. awake, applauded, and no doubt reflected, The Due did well of Gir 
Mr, Goschen somewhat scornfully referred in reply to the charges | in striking as the key-note of Montalembert’s character its daunt- tion a 
that had been expected to be made, and that had been rather less courage, the heritage of a race of soldiers—for, as Montalem- matice 
freely made in Mr. Childers’s absence, but to which he was still bert said of himself, he was the first of his house who had fought and h: 
denied the opportunity of reply, in the one ouly proper place for | with the pen, and not the sword ; and the Duke was also happy” the ga 
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incing the extent to which Montalembert’s English birth and 
edueation, and his youthful worship of O'Connell, influenced his 
mind, But we are inclined to think that he greatly exaggerates 
the influence that Grattan’s eloquence had on Montalembert’s 
avle. There is not a trace, that we can recognise, of the bizarre 
prilliancy, the rapid, rolling invective, and the condensed epigram- 
matic sense of Grattan in Montalembert’s speeches or writings, 
hat much, we should rather have said, of Burke's stately and 
clowing declamation, as well as of his lofty and time-scorning 
spirit. There are, however, a host of elements essentially French 
in Montalembert’s style, and among them a sleight of sarcasm 
now and then, which had an odd effect, considering how it was 
empleyed,—as if the keen phrase of Voltaire had been for the 
nonce dipped in holy-water. 


The dinner of the Institute of Civil Engineers, on Saturday, 
was diversified by mutual censure as well as mutual praise, 
and for liveliness the mutual censure very naturally had the 
pest of it. The chairman of the evening was Mr. Hawksley, 
and he ventured to say that England keeps up too small an army 
and too unready a navy, and that if we had only been in a posi- 
tion to interfere in 1864 on behalf of Denmark, neither the 
yietory of Sadowa nor that of Sedan would have taken place, and 
thrown Europe into chaos. Hereupon the Duke of Cambridge 
met the President of the Institute of Civil Engineers half-way, 
expressed pleasure at his sentiments, and said how delighted he 
should be if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would take Mr. 
Hawksley’s views to heart, and give him, who as Commander-in- 
Chief is amere subordinate, the financial means of improving the 
Army in the manner suggested. Mr. Lowe hoped that the Engi- 
neers would not fall in love with ‘‘ the bloody laurels ” that their 
President held out to crown them with; and he did not cease to 
gitd at this gentleman of the ‘“ decidedly military turn of mind” 
throughout his speech. By way of setting an opposite example, 
Mr. Lowe praised Civil Engineermg proper with all his force ; 
and Lord Derby followed him, when he came to propose the toast 
of the evening, ‘‘ Prosperity to the Institute of Civil Engineers.” 
Both speakers made the key of their éloge a little too high, and 
perhaps, after all, Mr. Hawksley, in advising the peacemakers 
to keep a good reserve of strength to back up their equity, may 
have been the best friend of civilisation present. Engineers may 
bring people into ‘‘ relationship,” but they can’t make that rela- 
Strife and 
wrong travel by express train now-a-days, as well as peace and 


tionship a blessing, or prevent it from being a curse. 


righteousness. 





The sentence passed by Judge Lawson on Mr. McAleese, the 
publisher of the Ulster Examiner, for an act of undoubted con- 
tempt of Court, is, to say the least of it, somewhat severe. ‘I'he 
articles incriminated imputed both to the Crown and to the Judge 
unfairness in the administration of the law founded on religious 
and party preference. The judges have generally exercised their 
diseretion in regard to such offences with so much dignity and 
forbearance, that we are reluctant to consider the necessity of 
imposing any restraint upon a prerogative power eminently 
essential to the protection of justice. But it may be fairly 
doubted whether it is necessary in the present age to inflict such 
a8entence as four months’ imprisonment and a fine of £250 on |} 
ven a journalist, even in Belfast, without allowing him the 
opportunity of trial by jury. 





The Select Committee on the rise in the price of Coal have 
pretty well established that the rise in wages has not had much 
A rise of half-a-crown a ton 
seems to be about the most which has been due to that cause; pos- | 


to do with the recent rise of price. 


sibly another fraction of the rise has been due to the dislike of the | 
miners for regular work,—it appears that in some districts they are 

underground only ten days and a half, and in others only eight days, 

in the fortnight, working, perhaps, about nine hours a day ; but 
the great rise has been due to panic affecting the demand, and has 
gone chiefly into the pockets of the lessees of the mines for the 
time being, —affecting the real owners only so far as they work 
their own mines, or as leases have fallen in during the period of 


high prices. 





The Women are beginning to show how much they value the 
new opportunities offered them of higher education. One student 
of Girton College (the college which has hitherto had its habita- 
fon at Hitchin), Miss Woodhead, has passed the same mathe- 
matical éxamination at Cambridge as the graduates in honours, 
and has reached the level of a Senior Optime. ‘Two students of 
the same collége (Miss Cook and Miss Lumsden) have passed | 


the examination for the Classical Tripos in a manner satisfactory 
to the examiners; and Miss Cook’s answers in Aristotle were 
said to be among the best sent in. We are glad to hear that the 
late Mrs. Somerville has bequeathed her mathematical library to 
Girton College. Funds ought to pour in rapidly on this noble 
institution if there be any real desire on the part of men to find 
intellectual as well as moral sympathy in the other sex. But the 
utterly groundless fear of making women mannish will yet for a 
time obstruct the flow of wealth to Girton College. 

‘The papers have been full all the week of * Inter-University ” 
matches. There have been the Boat-race, the Chess Match, the 
Racquet Match, the Billiard Match, and the Athletic Sports. 
The Boat-race was an easy victory for Cambridge, which led 
from the very first, and won by about three lengths in 19 minutes 
36 seconds, the shortest time that this race has yet been accom- 
plished in,—but the speed was due to the tide, and not to the 
prowess of the crews. The weather was glorious—perfect summer 
—and the public excitement was greater than ever. *‘ Even the 
blessed engine that brought me down to town,” one man was 
heard to say with infinite enthusiasm, ‘‘ had a blue favour stuck 
on it!’ In the evening the crews were entertained by the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House, and were duly petted on all sides, 


The Challenger appears to be picking up very curious crea- 
tures from the of the Atlantic. It has dredged up 
creatures almost entirely composed of eyes, in which the body isa 


bottom 


mere appendage to the eyes, and another, a crustacea, in which 
the eyes—if there ever were any—have taken leave of the body, 
and the body is totally blind, but furnished with th deli- 
cate claws, by which the animal feels its way about. It seems 


most 


not surprising that in the deep-sea depths there should either 
be a very highly-developed apparatus of vision, or none at all, 
The light must be exceedingly small in amount, and therefore if 
the creature is to use it, it must have the finest possible sense of 
vision. ‘There would be no natural advantage in common eyes 
in such a medium,—probably a natural disadvantage, as if it 
could not see with them, it would be always getting injured in 
them. And that may be the reason why these extremes of 
eyelessness and eyefulness meet. 

It has been disgovered that many Londoners mistake old and 
disused pumps, in which there is a slit where the handle used to 
work, for letter-boxes, and put their letters in them. In one in 
Great ‘Titchfield Street of these 
three are said to be still lying in the slit of a pump near Port- 
It is assumed that this is mere blundering, but is it 


several were discovered, and 
land Place. 
certain that some of these letters were not robbed of their stamps 
before being thus deposited? A very short time ago certain 
errand-boys who were entrusted with the posting of letters did 
not seruple to annex the stamps and post the letters down the 
gratings of the common sewers,—we suppose under the im- 
pression that that was the safest way to get rid of the evidence 
against them, since they might have pleaded ignorance as to the 
distinction between one grating and another. Evidently for 
such children as these, disused pumps with slits would be quite 


a godsend. Some people are indignant that the Post Office 
does not seal up all the available slits in London We 
trust it will not, or private letter-boxes are likely to suffer a 


great deal more severely than the blockheads who make these 


mistakes can benefit. It is a childish proposal to attempt to 
extinguish the external opportunities for stupidity. [f such 
opportunities were not to be found, they would be engendered 
by the prolific faculty of human blundering. 

The Chureh Association have had a grave conferen on 
what ought to be done to check the growth of sacerdotalism in 
the Church of England, and have decided apparently not to 
begin wholesale litigation’ and not to leave the Ritualists un- 
threatened, but to raise a large guarantee fund, get good legal 
advice, and help aggrieved parishioners wherever the state of 
the ecclesiastical law promises a good result I other 
words, a steady and harassing system of skirmishing is to be 
carried on against the High Chureh. They are to be struck now 


here, now there, by an enemy that operates from a centre on a 
Perhaps for its purpose the Church 
the Church itself might. 
hands of 


of the 


widely distributed force. 
Association could not do better, but 
The to 
parishioners :—only that might be 


more power into the 


sed 


true remedy is put 
on either side 


question, 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 93 
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es = ™ | revenue next year than that which we have received thi : 
TOPICS OF T HE DAY. indeed, a revenue of only equal amount. The vasdiodaal oo 
—e i ; |sonable estimate is that, if the taxes remain the same the 

THE ARTIFICIAL GLOOM OF THE BUDGETS. revenue of the year now beginning will certainly be considerably 

\ R. LOWE must take care that he does not overdo those | greater than that of the year just expired. The Zimes’s carefull. 
anticipations of evil which it is well for a prudent | affected gloom is not warranted by the facts of the case; a 
financier to indulge when he calculates the revenue of each | has Mr. Lowe’s dramatic gloom ever been so warranted. In four 
coming year. It isan excellent thing for a householder not to | years’ Budgets he has under-estimated his revenue at the 
be too sanguine, not to let his hopes overshoot the reality in | average rate of very nearly three millions sterling per year 
estimating his gains, and no one will deny that Mr. Lowe | and though the result may have been beneficial, inasmuch as 
has never sinned in the direction of too bright anticipations. | it has enabled him to cancel Debt, yet is it not in every way 
He has never forgotten the possibility of a great reverse. He | more manly and more worthy of British straightforwardness 
has carefully discounted the adverse influences which might | to look the facts straight in the face, and provide a definite 
affect his calculations, and so prepared for himself and the | sum every year for the reduction of Debt, instead of playing 
House of Commons annual surprises of an agreeable nature | this childish game of affecting to believe ourselves less 
when comparing his actual receipts with his anticipations, In| likely to be prosperous than we are, in order, with less 
1870, it was found that the receipts of revenue had been more | effort to ourselves and by the help of a kind of strategic 
than two millions sterling in excess of his calculation of 1869 ; | operation against our own weaknesses, to gain the means of 
in 1871, the revenue receipts were rather more than two | repaying what we had borrowed? It seems to us perfectly 
millions and a quarter in excess of his anticipations of 1870 ;| evident that this finesse will defeat itself. Like the boy 
in 1872, his receipts were all but two millions and a quarter in | who cried “ Wolf!” till no one believed him, the Chan- 
excess of his anticipations of 1871; and in 1873, it seems that | cellor of the Exchequer will cry out that the rate of increase 
his receipts were (within £17,000) a good five millions in | in our revenue is diminishing, or even that the sum-total itself 
excess of his anticipations of 1872. In other words, take his| is likely to diminish, till no one will believe him, ang 
four separate Budgets collectively, and he has anticipated a| he will fail to believe himself. We may fairly allow for 
revenue less than that which he has actually received | mischances, but if we allow for no set-off in the shape of 
by eleven millions and a half sterling. And no doubt it has | chances in our favour, the estimates formed on such a principle 
been chiefly through such excesses of the actual over the | will lose credit, and the danger is that we shall be too much 
anticipated revenue that we have been enabled to pay off the | inclined to go into the other extreme, and out of contempt for 
rather inconsiderable amount of Debt which we have paid off. | this systematic overcolouring of the dark side of the question, 
Moreover, the 7imes is so delighted with the convenient results | take a far more sanguine view than reason and experience can 
of Mr. Lowe’s illusory gloom, and the comfortable surpluses it | justify. Like the man who blacked himself all over to play 
manages to give us, that it actually advocates Mr. Lowe’s esti- | Othello, Mr. Lowe may be in real danger of giving so sable a 
mating a positive decrease on the revenue-returns of 1872-73, in | colour to his Budget, that his excess of zeal shall only excite a 
providing for the financial exigencies of 1873-74, and suggests | laugh, instead of disposing to a tragic tone of mind. It is 
that he might take an anticipated decline of a million sterling | time we recurred to the manly course of making the most 


in the revenue as a prudent basis of calculation for next | 
year. Now when we remember that this was the precise | 
policy pursued by Mr. Lowe in 1871, when he estimated a 
decrease in almost every branch of the revenue, on the ground 
that the year 1870-71 had been unusually prosperous, and | 
that the result proved in 1872 to be all but two millions and 
a quarter above the calculation, and that that year was the | 
year of the revolt of the Commune and of the shock to com- | 
merce which immediately succeeded the great Franco-German | 
war, it is plain enough that if Mr. Lowe follows the same course | 
again, and instead of giving the revenue credit for its normal | 
expansion, attributes to it an equal tendency to contract, he 
will hardly be able to disguise at all events from himself 
that he is “‘ making believe very much,” and only affecting a 
gloom he does not feel, in order that he may entrap him- | 
self and the House of Commons into providing a surplus | 
for the reduction of Debt, under the disguise of an insurance | 
fund against an improbable and perhaps purely fanciful danger. 
It is true that the 7%mes justifies this by pointing out that “ in 
the September quarter the Excise showed an increase of 
£758,000 on the corresponding quarter of the former year; in 
the December quarter, an increase of £605,000; in the March 
quarter, an increase of £461,000 only. The September quarter | 
of the Post Office showed an increase of £88,000, the December 
quarter an increase of £22,000, the March quarter a decrease 
of £40,000 ;’—whenee it deduces the “significant ” inference 
that the present tendency of the revenue is downwards. But 
the argument is nought. Take the Customs and Telegraphs, 
instead of the Excise and the Post Office, and you 
would have just the contrary inference. You would 
then remark on the “significant” fact that whereas in 
the September quarter the Customs showed only an increase 
of £87,000 over the corresponding quarter of the former year, 
in the December quarter it showed an increase of £125,000, 
and in the March quarter an increase of no less than £282,000; 





and that whereas in the September quarter the Telegraph re- 
venue showed a positive falling-off of £5,000 on the correspond- 
ing quarter of the former year, in the Dec r quarter it 
showed an increase of £100,000, and in the March quarter an 
increase of £110,000. Surely these “ significant” facts may 
be set off against those, and it is fair to suppose that very little 
argument can be drawn at all from the mere comparisons of 
the yield of special sources of revenue in “corresponding 
quarters ;’’ while the steady expansion of the revenue from year 


to year is a normal fact, subject to exceptions so rare and 

special that there is no sort of pretence for the make-belief that 

we shall, under any ordinary circumstances, receive a smaller 
i 


accurate estimate in our power,—though, of course, keeping 
the balance on the right side,—and ceasing to trick our- 
selves into the means of diminishing the burden on our 
posterity. We have always been the strenuous advocate 
of the policy of paying Debt in prosperous times, and 80 
diminishing the cares and perhaps preventing the calamities 
of generations which may not inherit all our resources, but 
cannot choose but inherit all the obligations we like to trans- 
mit to them. But strongly as we advocate that course, we 
do not think that Parliament should be treated like a child 
who is told to shut its eyes while a treat is being prepared 
for it, and then is expected to be delightfully surprised at 
beholding an entertainment all the minutest preparations for 
which it has heard. 

We trust, then, that Mr. Lowe will return to the simpler pre- 
cedents of former Budgets, and so prepare his Estimates for next 
year as to provide for a surplus that shall not be likely to exceed 
the surplus he estimates by more than a quarter orhalf a million, 
at most. It is of the first consequence that Parliament should 
feel that the accounts presented are real accounts, and not 
mere scenic disguises for results secretly expected from the very 
first to turn out differently. If once the notion prevails that 
Chancellors of the Exchequer produce strategical accounts 
intended to obtain by a side wind results which Parliament is 
not likely to favour when openly declared, there will be great 
danger of very disorganising attacks on the Ministerial finance. 
Politic under-estimates will be met by open incredulity ; the 
House will be told, as the senior Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White) has more than once told the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the esoteric expectations of the Treasury are 
very different from the exoteric professions of expecta 
tion; and the feeling of Parliamentary deference for the 
sense of Ministerial responsibility will be gravely and 
dangerously weakened. I appeal to us as 


Let Mr. Lowe 
heartily as he likes to do some‘hing more serious towards the 


diminution of the Debt. In prosperous times like the 
present, let us transform perpetual into terminable annuities as 
often as the market will bear the process. We will sustain 
him cordially if he persists in the heroic policy attributed to 
him of paying the Alabama indemnity out of the re- 
venues of 1873-4, and keeping the surplus of the past 
year intact for the reduction of Debt. But let us not be 
asked again deliberately hoodwink ourselves as to the 
probable yield of the revenue during another year. The 


policy of self-deception can never answer in the long run. . 
is a policy which seriously threatens Ministerial authority an¢ 
undermines all wholesome Parliamentary discipline. 
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THE FOLLY OF THE RIGHT IN FRANCE. 


S we have more than once said, the stars in their courses 
seem to fight for the Republic. There was a time last 
November when the Right appeared to have a chance of 
throwing off the control of M. Thiers, getting the elections 
into their own hands, and using that enormous power which 
every Executive has in France, to obtain a majority for the 
Comte de Chambord and the White Flag. If they once had 
that chance, it is long past. They had not the unity amongst 
themselves necessary for the defeat of M. Thiers. They 
had not the unity among themselves necessary for the choice 
of his successor, and many of them shrank from disturbing the 
status quo without having their candidate ready to replace 
him. M. Thiers, however, saw the danger, and while he played 
with the Committee on the new Constitution, as an experienced 
angler plays with a fish he has caught, but which might be 
strong enough to break away if he attempted to draw it out 
of the water too soon, he was preparing, by the negotiation 
for the liberation of the territory and the still earlier evacua- 
tion of Belfort, a stroke which made him completely master 
of the situation, and which left but this one uneasy thought | 
in the minds of the friends of the Republic,—What if 
M. Thiers were to be carried off by any of the sudden | 
strokes to which great age such as his is peculiarly liable? The 
statesman who convinced France that Belfort was to be really 
relinquished by Germany, and relinquished within the next three 
months, had no reason to fear any more machinations on | 
thepartof the Right, and accordingly the trial of strength of last | 
Saturday, when there was even a certain amount of desertion 
from the ranks of the doctrinaire and unmanageable Left to | 
strengthen the Right, on the subject of Prince Napoleon’s 
arrest, showed how materially the President’s position had 
been strengthened since the days of the November defeat. He 
did not even intervene personally in the discussion, and never- | 
theless the ‘‘simple order of the day,” which was what the 
Government demanded, was carried in his absence by a| 
majority of 56 (347 against 291). It is clear enough that M. 
Thiers will have the command of the position in determining 
on the time and conditions of dissolution, and in forming the 
mind of the country as to the kind of deputies to be sent up 
to the next Assembly. 

But M. Thiers’ life is too frail to be in any way a satisfac- 
tory barrier between order and chaos. And the Right had | 
till Tuesday the consolation (however poor) of saying to them- 
selves that whenever M. Thiers went, their chance would return ; 
that M. Gambetta was, to ordinary apprehensions at all events, 
too alarming a figure to unite the moderates in his support, and 
that if the question lay between a Gambettist Republic and 
& Monarchy, the Monarchy might again become a rally- 
ing cry for the moderates of all parties. And though, 
for our own part, we have never held this view of 
M. Gambetta as a violent revolutionary leader, but believe 
him to be a great deal more moderate and reasonable than 
his reputation, we do not deny at all that his reputation would 
be a great misfortune if he stood as the chief representative 
of Republican statesmanship after M. Thiers. He himself has 
said that the disease of France is fear. But that is a disease 
which, unfortunately, a considerable part of France catches at 
the mention of M. Gambetta’s name. It is a name at which 
the timid Conservatives who adhere to the Republic as the 
status quo literally “grow pale,” and it cannot be denied 
that that would be a serious misfortune for the Republican 
cause, if ever it had to depend on M. Gambetta as its chief 
spokesman. The Right, we suppose, saw this, and being 
chivalrously ds to provide their opponents with 
at least, is much more 


termined 
d 


a chief who, 


in common esteem 
moderate, and not only to provide them with such a 
chief, but to give him a good start as a sort of 
martyr of royalist factiousness, they supported the Marquis 
de Grammont in ii rrupting a very moderate member 
of the Left in a perfectly parliamentary criticism on the 
report of a Committee of the Assembly, by the offensive 


— ae 47 7 1, . ° . pars 
remark tha orator was guilty of an impertinence. The 


result was the President of the Assembly, M. Gri 

man wh s hitherto earned the gratitude of both Right an 1 
Left impartiality, called the Marquis to 
order; | Marquis refused to retract his unparliamentary 
accusat f ‘impertinence,’ unless his opponent first with- 
Grew the phrase of which he complained, and which was no 
— tation on anybody, but simply intimated that the 
R porter of the Committee had added to the report a good 
deal of « ! tour,’ —just what we mean in 
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England by literary lumber. And he immediately explained 
himself by saying that there was nothing but a literary 
criticism intended in the expression. The authority of the 
President of the Assembly, however, did not prevail with M. 
de Grammont, and the latter was supported by his friends of the 
Right. M. Grévy closed the sitting, and sent in his resigna- 
tion in the driest possible form the next day, writing to the 
Vice-President, “I request you to transmit to the Assembly 
my resignation of the functions of President.’’ He was re- 
elected on Wednesday by 349 votes against 231 for M. Buffet, 
but that only shows that the Right persist in their 
imputation on his impartiality, and he has declined to 
return to office. Indeed, it is alleged that in answer to M. 
Thiers’ entreaties to resume his place, M. Grévy has openly 
said, ‘‘ So long as the foreigner remained on the French soil, 
patriotic motives induced me to resign myself to political 
neutrality ; now that the liberation of the territory is assured, 
it appears to me that the Right wish only to juggle away the 
Republic. I cannot associate myself with such a course. In 
order to remain President, I should require the unanimity of 
the Assembly, and the assurance that the Government will 
renounce its temporising policy.” Such is the speech 
which Mr. Reuter’s telegram attributes to M. Grévy, and it is 
the speech of a strong man, and above all, of the kind of man 


! . . 
most needed now in France, a man of strong self-restraint and 


of still stronger convictions. M. Grévy is a statesman of ex- 
perience. In 1848, when he was already distinguished and 
respected, he proposed that the President of the Republic 
should be elected by the Assembly,—and elected for an 
indefinite term, but without any limitation on the right of 
the Assembly to remove him at any moment. That 
proposal was defeated in favour of the one which made a 
President independent, elected him through the popular vote and 
not through the Assembly,—in other words, which made a 
coup d’etat possible, and which created a very strong temptation 


| to it. Thus M. Grévy showed even twenty-five years ago, when he 


was but a man of thirty-five, a true statesmanlike sagacity 


'on behalf of the Republic which he loved, and whose 


greatest danger he divined. Now, when it is known that he 
has resigned the Presidency of the Assembly, on the ground 
that the territory of France being in effect free of the 
foreigner, it is time to lay firmly the foundations of the Re- 
public and to take part openly against those who would juggle 
it away,—and has taken thisstep after showing for two years that 
he could hold the balance evenly between the Monarchists, whose 
cause he heartily condemns, and the Republicans, whose cause 
he warmly supports,—he will be a tower of strength to the 
moderate Republicans, and is certain to become their leader. 
It is creditable to M. Gambetta, that seeing, as he must 
see, a very powerful rival in this ex-Speaker, and one 
who will be far more trusted by the cautious Republicans 
than himself, he has joined in congratulating M. Grévy on the 
fidelity to political duty which leads him to give up the post 
of Speaker in order to lend his full support to the cause he 
loves. If the men of weight amongst the Republicans can but 
forget personal ambitions, and join together heartily in this 
way for their common end, the game is already won. It is 
not enthusiasm which the republican cause needs in France, 
The Right show 


but self-devotion and self oblivion. 
so little of this, that they commit some fresh error 
every week, by which they betray their party bitterness 


and their inability to merge personal feelings in the cause of 
The Left have not been much less guilty in 


+ 


LWwo 


their country. 
, but both in M. Grévy’s 
he now com 


years’ self-abnega- 


this respect 
forward to 


tion and in the courage with which 


fight openly the fight for the R pul lic, we have an omen of better 
things. 

One result is inevitable. M. Grévy’s ionati must 
precipitate a dissolution. Even while | in the chair, 
respe ted h va by both id 4 fli 
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of him and such as he that the peasantry of France will be | changes made from time to time in the original plans of Mr 
guided, when they come to declare at the polls by what kind of | Reed by the Committee of Design, it is not easy to doubt 
institutions the Provisional Republic accepted temporarily by after Mr. Goschen’s statement that they were wise and wel] 
the Pact of Bordeaux ought to be followed. The Right were | considered. The conditions of naval architecture are 
hardly aware how completely they were making fools of them- | rapidly changing, that hardly Mr. Reed himself would argue for 
selves instead of their opponents, when they chose on the 1st of | the perfection of his own plans of five yearsago. But why, it 
April to abet M. de Grammont in his defiance of the authority | may be asked, when a full debate on the “history ” of the 
of one of the few Republican statesmen whom France trusts | ship was promised to Parliament and the public, why wag 
without any mingling of dread. the question of original responsibility so completely evaded } 
ae , | Because, as we believe, and as indeed was evident from 
: “ {his whole manner and style of speech, from what he im. 
THE “DEVASTATION” DEBATE. | plied and omitted, as well as from what he said, when 
JOSE who went to the House of Commons on Thursday Lord Henry Lennox came to study the evidence for the 
evening expecting a battle-royal on Lord Henry Lennox’s | case he was prompted to undertake, he found it could not 
motion touching the Devastation were fain to be disappointed. | challenge open controversy; and thus it came to pass, ag 
The noble lord began his speech by declaring that Sir John| Mr. Goschen said with much warmth and point, that Mr, 
Pakington, though well-nigh infallible, had erred that morn-| Childers, having been subjected to gross and persistent 
ing in declaring that he had any intention of challenging a/ attacks in his absence, was now denied an opportanity 
combat then and there with the First Lord on the subject.| of reply. No ome, however, can have carefully read the eyi- 
He went on to say that should the Devastation prove to be,| dence extant on the subject, especially that taken by Lord 
as asserted, the type and model of the fighting ship of the! Dufferin’s Committee, without seeing how groundless ang 
future, he should have no opinion to rescind, for on the | unfair have been the accusations so persistently and unseru. 
occasion when, on Mr. Childers’s motion, she was ordered to| pulously urged on this subject. As Lord H. Lennox admitted 
be built, he had deliberately abstained from supporting | on Thursday, the Tory Government did not venture, being in 
the opposition of his beloved friend Mr. Corry. He|a minority, to propose to build big ships. When Mr. Childers 
concluded by expressing a modest hope that he might | took office, it was at once determined to reverse the policy of 
be permitted to go to sea on her first experimental | the previous Government, and to go on building new and, 
trip. Meantime, he wished to know why she was not | proceeding with due caution, strong and still stronger ships, 
to carry quite so much coal as was originally proposed, and|One of Mr. Childers’ first acts was to ask Mr. Reed 
how the facts really stood as to her actual tonnage and dis-|to place before him and his colleagues all the plans 
placement. Nothing could be easier than the task of answer-| considered of late years by previous Boards. There was 
ing such questions. Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, and the full| question of working out a suggestion of Mr. Stansfeld’s for a 
staff of the Admiralty, during the whole period of their) lightly-masted turret-ship of 3,000 tons, but the plan was 
Administration, were at the House, armed with a vast array | not approved; and it was then, we believe, some two or three 
of red and blue boxes, minutes and reports. But the great| months after Mr. Gladstone’s Government came into offica, 
impeachment had suddenly subsided into a wary and courteous | that the plan of a 4,400-ton unmasted ironclad was submitted 
interpellation. It is not impossible, judging from the whole | by Mr. Reed, strongly advocated by Sir Spencer Robinson (as 
tone of Lord Henry’s speech, that so soon as the Devastation | being free from the objections to the Glatton, which was only 
has successfully stemmed an Atlantic storm, and proved—j| of 2,700 tons), referred by Mr. Childers to a special Com- 
without, we hope, occasion of actual war—the matchless} mittee at the Admiralty with Sir Spencer Robinson’s minutes, 
foree of her armament, we may find the assertion gradu and finally approved. So far from the question of the Peter 
ally taking form and consistency that she is in reality a}the Great affecting the consideration of the plans for the 
Tory ship. | Devastation at the time, the grand ground of objection taken 
After the artful and sustained series of “autumn mancu-|to the ship by Mr. Corry, when Mr. Childers proposed the 
yres”’ in the way of correspondence, speeches, and articles, | vote to Parliament, was that she would be too large. 
with which public opinion was traversed on this subject during | What was contemplated at the time, it is evident 
the Recess, it is somewhat ignoble to find its promoters|from the papers and debates, was a mastless turret-ship 
shrinking so utterly from a fair pitched battle in Parliament. | of moderate dimensions, in which speed and great carry- 
Nothing was said to sustain the series of charges made against |ing power would be in some degree sacrificed to thick- 
Mr, Childers in the House of Commons when he was not/| ness of armour, heavy guns, and handiness. Some months 
there to reply to them, and afterwards in places where he| afterwards it was found that the whole of the coal-carrying 
could not notice them, in the hope, it may be assumed, that| power contemplated in the original could not be obtained, 
he would at last have an opportunity of defending himself in | and that further speed was desirable 3 and then the design of 
his place in Parliament. The particular allegations against | the Fury was prepared, and adopted without hesitation by Mr. 
his Administration in regard to this ship may be summarised | Childers. This is, we believe, in a very few words, the whole of 
thus,—that when he came into office, he put great pres-| the history of the twoships. We fail to find an atom of evidence 
sure on Mr. Reed and Sir Spencer Robinson to build  asto any restriction of the tonnage in either case by Mr. Childers: 
dangerous ships like the Captain; that they strenuously | and as to the changes made in the ship by the Committee of 
resisted, and after a long contest induced him to allow the | Design, no one could hear Mr. Goschen’s statement in reply to 
Devastation to be built instead; that he prescribed the tonnage, | Lord H. Lennox without sharing his confidence that they 
which they thought too small in view of a Russian ship called | have added both to the fighting power and sea-worthiness of 
Peter the Great, but that he would not yield to their remon-| the ship. 
strances, and in consequence, that a ship with the same faults| The debate, though not so thorough as might be desired 
as the Glatton was ordered to be built ; that afterwards, being | for the reasons we have indicated, tended to satisfy the House, 
convinced of his mistake, he approved the plan of the Fury, | and will, we think, satisfy the country, that the alarm pro 
which will be large enough; but that his restriction of the | pagated concerning the general character of the Devastation, 
tonnage of the Devastation was a most mischievous act, and} both as to sea-going and fighting force, was, to say the least 
that he is responsible for all the imperfections, if such there | of it, without warrant. How far the type may be improved 
be, of the ship. It was added that he had contumeliously | upon as to size, as to swiftness, as to superiority of armament, 
refused the services of Mr. Reed, who, after he had left the| are problems that it may take years of study and millions of 
Admiralty, offered to revise the plans of the Devastation, and| money to solve; but it is already becoming clearly evident 
instead appointed a Committee of philosophers, intended to dis- | that Mr. Childers in selecting, and Mr. Goschen in maintain 
credit him and Sir Spencer Robinson, who have made all sorts of | ing, this particular type, amid such a malignant and phrenetic 
proposals, for which no one in fact is responsible. The true | professional controversy, have deserved well of the Navy and 
history of Mr. Reed’s resignation has never been, may,! the country. 
perhaps, never be stated. We shrewdly suspect that if it| 


ever be exactly detailed, Mr. Childers will be proved to have | 
acted from other motives than mere official punctilio. As to| THE ENGINEERS AND THE STATESMEN. 


| 


actual responsibility for the Devastation, it was very simply | Pew DERBY and Mr. Lowe, like many other able men, 
and distinctly assumed by Mr. Gosehen on Thursday night. fall a little too much into that mistake which is the 
The responsibility of sending the Devastation to sea will rest | exact opposite of professional self-glorification,—extravagant 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty who sends her and the | admiration of achievements which are as different as it 18 
nayal architects who report her fit to be sent. As to the| possible for human achievements to be from the achievements 
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of their own class. Of course we are aware that at the 
Engineers’ dinner last Saturday, Lord Derby praised the 
century between 1770 and 1870 as more fruitful than all the 
centuries which preceded them taken together, only in respect to 
« material civilisation,” a qualification which the printed report 
of hisspeech misprinted “national civilisation.’’ Nor do we doubt 
that Lord Derby in so speaking was, as he usually takes care to 
be, quite within the mark. But admitting Lord Derby’s accuracy 
of meaning, we hold nevertheless that both he and Mr. Lowe 


roduced the impression of extravagantly over-estimating the 
relative moral significance of engineering achievements in | 


relation to other achievements in our opinion far more import- 
ant, in their respective speeches. Statesmen should not be so 
mischievously humble as to let it be supposed that what they 
contribute or ought to contribute to the welfare of mankind 
js not of even indefinitely greater importance, than what the 
most fruitful of the scientific arts contribute to that welfare. 
Mr. Lowe hardly deserves the leading part he takes in the 

jidance of national affairs, when he depreciates, as he did 
last Saturday, the importance of political questions as com- 
pared with those scientific problems which admit of a complete 
and accurate solution. ‘I assure you that we are not in any 
way wanting in estimation of the noble profession to which you 
belong, and that it always gives us great pleasure when, 


to turn in the right direction the moral results of great 
material discoveries than the discoverer himself ever has it in 


| his power to do. 


The Engineers themselves are evidently perfectly conscious 
of the purely instrumental character of their services to man- 
kind. Undoubtedly what they do gives men the power of 
living in much larger and more concentrated groups than 
ever before, and also of changing the individual constituents of 
these groups much more rapidly. But whether that is a 
benefit or an injury to human interests must depend of course 
on the political character of these great aggregates of men, 
and the social or unsocial dispositions with which they tend to 
infect mankind. The President of the Institution of Engi- 
neers the other day certainly indulged in no kind of supersti- 
tion that the art to which he is devoted provides its own moral 
safeguards for those who avail themselves of its inventions, 
He scolded the Government for not having had a larger Army 


| and Navy in 1864, when Denmark was invaded, and appealed 
|to it to put the Engineers on their mettle to provide the 


instead of having to trouble ourselves with a political question | 


which turns on some uncertain element of fluctuating opinion, 
or prejudice, or passions of the multitude, or of any class, we 
ean reduce the question down to something which can be 
submitted to any one of you,—something on which we can have 
an opinion from you by which we can be guided, and by which 
we are quite certain we shall not be led astray.” 
Mr. Lowe regarded the “‘ trouble ” of doing justice as between 
class and class, and governing the fluctuating passions of the 
multitude, as a poor and unworthy task, compared with that 


of applying exact science to the solution of a mechanical | 


difficulty. And so, too, Lord Derby, while speaking very 
justly of the positive effects of the great strides made 
by the mechanical arts within the last century, seemed quite 
to ignore the fact that the moral results of those discoveries 
are neither determined nor determinable by reference to 
the scientific insight which produced them :—‘“ It is idle to 
talk,” said Lord Derby, ‘as many people do talk about all the 
great works being only of a material character. 
effects are the least part of them. They will produce moral, and 
social, and political consequences, the importance of which it is 
impossible for us at the present day to estimate.” 
but what will determine the particular character of these 
moral, and social, and political consequences? Certainly not 
these mechanical inventions themselves. Increased means of 
locomotion will not determine whether the motives with 
which men seek each other’s society shall be innocent or mis- 
chievous, elevating or degrading. The opportunity of sending 
messages to vast distances in a few minutes will not determine 
whether the object of those messages shall be honest or fraudu- 
lent, peaceable or seditious, of a character to draw men closer 
together, or of a character to renderthem more suspicious of each 
other, than ever before. The “ miles of Dock on the Mersey ” 
don’t secure us against sending floating coffins to sea, but 
rather render it easier than before. The wonderful water- 
works which so far outdo the Roman aqueducts don’t prevent 
the squalor and disease of the poor quarters of our cities, but 
sometimes even seem, through the selfish or thoughtless use 
of the monopoly granted to those who make them, rather 
to enhance these evils. Surely it was quite in the very path 
of Lord Derby’s line of remark to have observed, if he had 
been so inclined, that the material progress of the age will not 
minister to moral progress, unless the moral culture of the 
people keep up with it; that railways and telegraphs in 
Franee did not prevent the Commune ; that railways and 
telegraphs in Spain do not prevent something very like hideous 
anarchy there; that they did not annihilate Slavery in the 
South, or in Cuba; and that though they may tend to dis- 
solve the cement of an ancient civilisation like that of 
Hindostan, they supply no reconstructive element,—a duty left 
to the teacher and the statesman. The moral results of mate- 
tial discoveries, great as these results are, are really wholly 
indeterminate, and depend on the moral temper upon which 
they are received. Of course that moral temper depends on 
causes far wider than any which the statesman really controls, 
but it is his part to protect, shape, and give expression to many 
of the noblest of the moral influences which affect the tone of 
popular life, especially those which spring out of the ove 


country with ample means of defence and attack. In other 
words, the President of the Institute of Engineers, like all 
other people who are not doing blind obeisance to a noble but 
narrow art, sees perfectly clearly that he and his colleagues 
only provide a machinery which lends as much strength to 
evil as to good, and that unless just, sedate, and impartial 
Powers avail themselves of this mechanical aid at least as 


| eagerly as do imperious, ambitious, and partial Powers, the world 


Evidently | 


Their material | 


No doubt, | 


will be the worse, and not the better, for the achievements of 
him and his brethren. And though it is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Lowe says, that statesmen for the most part are concerned 
with the “fluctuating opinions, prejudices, and passions of 
the multitude or of classes,” rather than with the scientific 
treatment of precise data, yet that is precisely their glory, 
and not their shame. It is by studying, restraining, guid- 
ing, such fluctuating opinions, prejudices, and passions, by 
bringing equity to bear upon them, by placing them face to 
face with fluctuating opinions, prejudices, and passions of an 
opposite drift, by setting the example of candour, and enforcing 
steadily the same even-handed justice, that statesmen help 
to infuse into material civilisation the character of intrinsic 
usefulness which so many seem to associate with it. After 


‘all, it is but the function of this civilisation to multiply a 


thousand or millionfold the seeing power of the eye, the 
hearing power of the ear, the muscular power of the arm, and 
the moving power of the feet. If what meets the eye and ear 
is in the main bad, if the arm be guided by evil passion, and 
the feet move to an unworthy aim, the arts of life only quicken 


| and foster seeds which had far better have been left dormant. 


Whether this shall be so or not rests with every one who com- 
mands in any degree the springs of noble and ignoble motive. 
We maintain that as regards public actions at least, none 
command these so completely and in a manner so likely 
to influence their age, as statesmen. On them it depends 
whether or not the poor shall see justice done between 
them and the rich, whether society shall be bound together by 
bonds which all respect, whether the people shall reverence the 
law, and the powerful throw their protection round the humble. 
The sciences and the crts would be a mere curse to those who 
were not sensible of the value of freedom and of the dignity of 
obedience. Was 1871 in Paris so much less terrible than 1793, 
that any reasonable person would have ascribed a higher intrinsic 
moral influence to the progress of the arts than to the equity 
of government ? Would not France have been glad to exchange 
a vast deal of the scientific inventiveness which was displayed 
in Paris during the siege, for anything like equality with the 
Germans in mutual trust and moral discipline? Statesmen 
are indeed but the helmsmen who, if they be wise, can so 
control a people as to take advantage here of a current and 
there of a breeze of wholesome opinion which they could 
never have created. Still, that is infinitely nobler work than 
the work of those who do but supply popular tastes, good or 
bad, with new opportunities of enjoyment, without giving any 
advantage to the good over the bad. Statesmen, it is true, 
seldom touch the innermost region of the popular conscience. 
They can appeal only to the conception of public responsibility 
or duty. Still there never was a people yet with a high sense 
of public responsibility and public duty in which the private 
conscience was quite inert ; and we are quite satisfied that it is 
but a temporary illusion on the part of our public men which 
makes them bow before the modern priests of the natural 


| forces as if they were better servants and truer interpreters of 


of justice, and in so doing we maintain that he does far more | 


human nature, than those who guard the rights of the weak 
and enforce the duties of the strong. 
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C/SAR’S APOLOGY. 


ERTAIN so-called “‘ Mémoires Secrets de Napoldon IIL.” 
are about to be published, and a Paris journal, not 
renowned for love of Bonapartism, has printed some specimens. 
If the forthcoming volume does not contain information more 
accurate and outspoken than the extracts supplied by M. de 
Villemessant’s newspaper, the value of the book will not be 
great. The portions given to the Parisian world, by way of 
a whet to its appetite, tell very little that can be in any way 
called new, and imply, if they do not explicitly state, several 
things that are not true. Indeed, the errors are so glaring, 
that one may fairly doubt whether the pages flowed directly 
from the Imperial pen or lips, and whether they are not 
based on hearsay. Thus the Emperor is made to say that 
he appointed Marshal Bazaine to the command of the 
Metz Army on the 13th, whereas the official documents 
show incontestably that Bazaine received his appointment 
on the 12th of August. Again, the reason alleged for the 
Emperor's departure from Metz is nonsensical. ‘On the 15th 
of August the Emperor and Prince Imperial were encamped 
with part of the army at Gravelotte. As the telegraph did 
not exist on this line, Napoleon III. could not receive news 
from the capital.” Consequently, he determined to retire on 
Chilons. The telegraph, of course, reached to Metz, where 
the Emperor himself had received despatches from his wife ; 
when he quitted the suburbs, whence he heard the roar and 
saw the smoke of the action at Borny, he removed to Grave- 
lotte because it was the first stage on the road to Chalons, 
whither he had already determined to go. The absence of a 
telegraph station at Gravelotte formed no element in his deter- 
mination. Another example of laxity of statement is this,— 
that when MacMahon first resolved to march from the 
Marne to the Meuse, the Emperor acceded to the plan, and 
restricted his interference to advising the Marshal not to get 
far from the railway on which he depended for provisions. 
The truth is, as MacMahon hiniself relates, that it was not 
until after the army had started, and a large deficiency of 
supplies had been reported by two corps commanders, that he 
resolved to lean more closely on the railway. These are 
slight inaccuracies, but they are of a nature to cast doubt 
either on the Emperor's memory or the authenticity of M. de 
la Chapelle’s production. 

What we most desire to know is why the Emperor or his 
Government went to war? What were the secret springs of a 
fatal decision, or had it any secret history at all? No infor- 
mation on this head is apparently supplied by the volume, at 
least none is alluded to in the anticipatory notice brought out 
with such a flourish of trumpets. The drift of the Imperial 
confessions seems to be that Cesar lost his legions because 


-his military apparatus was in many important respects 


painfully incomplete, and because his brain and nerve were 


ad, 
and his Intelligence Department. It must have been a kee 
consciousness of imperfection, as well as the pangs of a ainful 
malady, that made him quit Paris, saddened, irr : 
¥ , ’ esolute 
| apprehensive, or, as a close observer said at the time, g 
| “ beaten man.” c 
In the “‘ Mémoires” we are told the Emperor compares hig 
plan of campaign to that executed by his uncle in 1815 
What he means, we suppose, was the projected passage of the 
Rhine at Maxau with intent to interpose between North and 
South Germany, between the troops on the right and left bank 
| of the Rhine. Napoleon I. executed his able plan, Napoleon 
III. never got beyond paper. When he joined the army at 
| Metz he did not impart either vigour or unity to its proceed. 
j}ings. The first attack on Saarbriick stands conspicuous as hig 
solitary feat of arms, or approximation towards anything which 
can be called a plan. Helpless hesitation,—Spicheren and Wirth 
followed. The Emperor naively admits that these events shook 
the confidence of the troops in the Chief of the State, “ for the 
military reputation he had acquired during the short Italian 
campaign was not sufficiently established to bear up against 
adverse fortune.” Accordingly he accepted the resignation of 
Leboouf, and gave the command to Bazaine, “who had the 
confidence of the army and the country.” Thus after figuring 
| as a General for about a fortnight, he abandoned a post which 
he was unfitted to fill. After the 12th of August he ceased 
to exercise even the semblance of command, and never reap. 
peared performing an act of authority until at Sedan he ordered 
| the white flag to be hoisted on the citadel of Turenne’s birth. 
| place. Had he shown a particle of his uncle’s vigour, he might 
{at least have forced his army, after Spicheren, to cross the 
Moselle, and compelled MacMahon and De Failly to rally at 
his side. Had he displayed any resolution either on the 22nd 
of August at Rheims, or on the 27th at Le Chéne, he might 
have averted the disaster at Sedan, and saved an army strong 
enough to prevent even the German hosts from investing Paris, 
But he had to care for more than the safety of his only avail. 
able army,—he had to think of the dynasty. His military judg. 
| ment was correct, but it exercised no more force than that of an 
acute looker-on. And he has the merit of frankly setting 
forth his own defects, his incompetence for the part he aspired 
to play. 

The secret of his failure—for an able soldier can do a great 
deal of mischief even with 240,000 men—is that he was only 
|a bookish captain. He had read of war, indeed, had really 
studied military operations, had strengthened a cool judgment, 
often just, provided there were ample time for deliberation, 
| but he had none of the quickness and savoir-faire of a great or 
| even respectable General. It is plain that when he got to Metz 
| he did not know what to do with the corps he came to direct, 

The other day, Major-General Shute, his faculties sharpened, 
| no doubt, by a recent perusal of certain striking passages in the 
| official report on the Autumn Manceuvres of 1872, when he com- 











not of that quality which enables a General to make the manded the Northern Cavalry, expressed a hope that officers of 
best of such materials as lie ready at his hand. It is absurd | energy and known gallantry might not be superseded by book- 
to say that Napoleon III. was deceived. He is made to com- worms, 66 by men who could do great things theoretically, but 
plain that on July 6 Leboouf promised 588,000 men, that then were nowhere when called upon to put their knowledge into 
the number fell to 400,000, that three weeks later only | practice.” The sentence happily describes the soldier who is 
385,000 were found to be disposable, and that the number on | only brilliant on the drill-ground or on paper, and it applies 
the frontier was 220,000; while the Germans, estimated at| exactly to the case of the late Emperor. He was nowhere 
300,000, turned out to be thrice that number. If the! when called upon to put his knowledge into practice,—the 
Emperor ever put down such statements in writing, he must | reyerse of Ziethen, who could do nothing on paper and anys 
have mislaid his papers and lost his memory, It is on record thing in the field. Napoleon I., and Frederick before him, to 
that Leboouf undertook to mobilise 300,000 men in three | say nothing of other examples, showed what a smaller could 
weeks, and 250,000 in fifteen days, out of a total in France, do against a greater army ; and a Soult or Massena on the 
Algeria, and Italy of something short of 500,000 disposable | Rhine frontier would have forced from Von Moltke a greater 
for war. The Emperor Napoleon had been accustomed to | display of skill, or the employment of still more powerful 
military returns, and knew as well as anyone that the forces. In the hands of the Emperor and his Marshals, the 
troops available for instant service must fall short of! host he was able to muster was simply thrown away, and if 
the number returned by the War Office as effective. Nor | these “ Mémoires” be authentic, they make the truth plainer 
could he have been in doubt as to the strength of the North- | than ever. 
German Army, since Colonel Stoffel’s reports, both in 1866 | a ae 
and 1868, had supplied him with exact, accurate, and detailed | a eisai nnn 
information. He 8 have believed that the South Germans | Tae ENTHUSIASM ABOUT THE BOAT-RACE. 
would not join the North, but any misconception on that head | 7 journal has not usually been accustomed to swell the 
strength of the Agnostics,—the party, we mean, who are 8 


must have been of brief duration. But to say that he forced 
on a war with a numerically weak army, so organised that | ostentatious in magnifying the number and magnitude of the pro- 


even its actual strength could not become available until | viuces of the Unknown and Unknowable. But we confess that wé 
weeks had elapsed; that its equipments were stowed away in | have not unfrequently felt a kind of astonishment at the enthusiasm 
central depéts, and not ready to hand; that its heads of | that the University Boat-race elicits, which has at times led us 
departments were not up to their work, is not to produce an/| to regard that emotion as one of the most mysterious, the least 
excuse, but an indictment against himself. Every single defect | known and perhaps the least knowable, of the social phenomena 
pointed out, and especially the more important ones, must | of England. It is not as if the Boat-race had often been favoured 
have been as well known to him as they were to Von Moltke | by weather such as that of last Saturday. Had it been so, any one 
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might have said that the Boat-race was not the cause, but the mere | 
oecasion which London eagerly seizes upon as an excuse for escaping | 
to the beautiful banks of itsownriver. But last year the weather 
was bitterly cold, and about ten o'clock in the morning adriving snow | 
and sleet-storm set in. The drivers of the long stream of blue-ribboned 
cabs forming a double queue all the way from Waterloo Bridge to the 
Strand had every opportunity of being ‘jolly under creditable cir- 
cumstances "; men of business going out by the South- Western line 
for their Saturday afternoon had to submit quietly to be dripped 
upon by the half-starved people who had come crowding into the | 
carriages at Richmond and other places, and had perched them- | 
selves upon the elbows between the seats; and the hundreds of 

ople waiting shivering and wet through at every station from 
Mortlake to Waterloo must have found it very difficult to believe 
they had been enjoying themselves. We ourselves thought on that 
occasion that it was the more instructive and pleasauter course to ob- 
serve the aspect of London on the day of the Race from the windows | 
of a well-warmed room, rather than be witness of the race itself at 
the risk of a severe illness from standing for hours in the cold and | 
wet. But not sothought London. The snow-storm, and the mud, 
and the prospect of bronchitis had no effect at all in depressing 
the enthusiasm of the spectators. We doubt whether the crowd 
was not almost as great as it was this day week, —whena, indeed, as if | 
to guarantee the sincerity of the longing of the crowd, the day 
threatened to be in another way almost as unpromising as last | 
year. The glass had been falling on the Friday, and the first thing 
that was visible on Saturday was a dense yellow fog, which kept 
increasing, till at half-past eleven, when the Press Boat started, 
it was quite impossible to see anything more than two or three 
yards off. Indeed, we doubted whether the most absolute convic- 
tion that a boat-race would be soon going on within a few yards 
of us, beyond the curtain of fog, would repay us for the expedi- 
tion. And it certainly was most tedious work, stopping every 
few minutes to steer clear of barges, or to avoid running down 
row-boats that persisted in tempting Providence by crossing just 
under the steamer’s bows, like children trying how many times 
they can get across the street before a cab. Thechances of seeing 
the race at all, or even of seeing anything but the person next to 
you, seemed exceedingly small, and the hope of discovering the 
secret of the enthusiasm which the race excites appeared to be quite 
lost for this year at least. 

But however discouraging this prospect was for men going not 
80 much to see the Race for their own enjoyment, as to see it for 
others’ enjoyment, and to see the process and study the secret of 
that enjoyment, it certainly did not dauut in tbe least a stream of 
sight-seers who had gone forth into a pitiless snow-storm on a like 
errand. And this time, at all events, faith was crowned with 
sight for the great majority of the beholders, though for the 
members of the Press the sight was not of the event of the day, 
but only of the multitudes on shore and river. At Putney the sun 
was shining gloriously, and with almost oppressive strength. 
The banks on both sides were crowded with people decked with 
the shade of blue which they favoured, the shining water was 
scarcely disturbed by a ripple, and the Cambridge crew were 
giving the multitude a good opportunity of staring at them, as they 
olled leisurely out of the windows of the Star and Garter, in their 
pretty light-blue jackets and straw hats. Besides all this, trade 
was going on briskly. Innkeepers and boatmen were reaping a 
perfect harvest—one boat making as much as five shillings in ten 
minutes by landing a party from a steamer—an enterprising 
tradesman had hired boats to row about covered with advertise- 
tisements of umbrellas, field-glasses, and what not. So there 
was at least no want of opportunity for observing the Lon- 
doners’ exodus and their mode of enjoying it. And it was 
pretty clear,—almost as clear as last year,—that in spite of 
the actual enjoyment, it was not the prospect of enjoyment which 
took such crowds to the Race. A stern sense of duty was visible 
on the faces of almost all the sight-seers,—a serious conviction 
that it became a Londoner to be present at this celebration, and 
lend his little stock of purpose and earnestness to the solemnity of 
the day. There was very little of that appearance on the faces of 
the people of giving themselves up entirely toenjoyment which you 
8ee among holiday-makers of other countries, —in a Dublin crowd, 
for instance, at a Kingstown regatta, or at a fuveral at Glasnevin. 
They seemed to feel a real anxiety about the event, and although 
Londoners always are dreadfully in earnest, they appeared far 
More anxious in their minds than if they had merely been amusing 
themselves with that indifferent sadness attributed to English 
pleasure-seekers by other nations, And this we suspect to be the 
fact. These umultitudes went to the Boat-race for the same sort 
of reason for which country strangers visit the House of Commons, 


|}such an enthusiasm ? 


the aristocratic example of the friends of the two crews. 


and eagerly watch a great division,—because they felt that to 


| understand and to take part in a great popular institution makes 


them more of Londoners, —because if they had been indifferent to the 


| struggle and the event, they would have been like the member of a 


family who keeps aloof from the birthdays and other little domestic 


| anniversaries, less truly a part of the society to which they belong. 


‘ Londiniensis sum, et nihil Londini a me alienum puto,’ was the 
sort of seutiment you seemed to see on the face of these stern 
sight-seers, who breast the snowstorm and start in the fog, not to 
amuse themselves, but to contribute their quotum to the annual 
ardour of a solemn euthusiasm. 

Of course the more difficult question arises, why is the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat-race specially selected for the occasion of 
And to that we suspect that the true 
answer is that, like the English Constitution, the character of the 
No doubt the start was given by 
No 
festival is ever in the highest degree popular in England in which 
the upper classes do not take the lead. Then, again, it is obvious 
enough that the pride of Englishmen in the strength of their 
youth is part of the explanation. The University Crews com- 
bine much of the fascination and freshness of boyhood with 
the vigour and capacity of men, and that makes a contest be- 
tween them extremely taking. But after all this only explains 
why this particular occasion rather than any other has become 
For the rest the enthusiasm 
same class 


race was not made, but grew. 


so great an occasion of festival. 


felt about the Boat-race is rather due to the 
of causes which have always led, not merely to feasts 
and thanksgivings, but to ceremonies of social condolence 


and humiliation, often on very trivial occasions,—not the desire 
for a new enjoyment, but the desire to be incluted in the net of 
a wide-spreading superficial feeling. As an Englishman does not 
much mind whether another Englishman belongs to the Minis- 
terial or the Opposition party, but thinks the latter hardly an 
Englishman at all if be takes no interest in our House of Com- 
indifferent to our Constitution,—so a Londoner 


mons and is 


/cares exceedingly little whether another Londoner is for the 


Light Blue or the Dark Blue, but rather despises him if he 
is for neither, and feels despicable himself if he himself has 
no wish in the matter. It is the crave of social instinct for fresh 
food which makes our great cities throw themselves in this eager 
fashion into any social occasion which appears to be capable of 
developing a new sense of common life. It is not the pleasure of 
these occasions,—that would be much greater with certainty 
as to weather, more quiet, less crowding, and less anxiety about 
seeing or failing to see the issue. It is the instinct that 
urges men to participate in a life which they know a vast 
number of their fellow-creatures are living at the same moment, 
no matter whether that life be unpleasant or the reverse, which 
drives men through the snow and fog to behold, or to fail in be- 
holding —it does not much matter which—these multitude-com- 
pelling spectacles. No one could have seen the thousands and 
thousands of people crowding the banks, standing actually in the 
water insome places, filling all the windows that commanded any part 
of the course, covering the roofs even to the parapets, sitting among 
the rafters of unfinished houses, and on the walls of half-destroyed 
buildings at a fearful height from the ground, last Saturday, 
without feeling convinced of the fact that a kind of interest is 
taken in the solemnity which is quite independent of agreeable 
sensations, or even picturesque sights. There is in the matter a 
sort of mystic desire for fellowship in a widely reaching, though 


extremely superficial, vein of emotion. 


VILHELM MARSTRAND. 
EATH has been very busy lately among great men. 
one the names that have lighted up this century and have 
seemed part of our every-day contemporary existence drop away, 
and are gathered into the great storehouse of the Past. Their 
We see, 


One by 


loss seems to leave us even poorer than in reality it does. 
one after another, famous persons suddenly taken from us, and we 
do not see how the younger men are silently taking their places. 
The ripe apples, flushing ever ruddier till they fall, are manifest 
enough, but it is easy to overlook the green aftermath of growing 
fruit that is preparing itself behind the leaves. Still, in spite of 
all philosophy, it seems a sad thing that avy man who has pro- 
duced beautiful works and done anything to add to the world’s 
enjoyment should pass out of our sight, out of the sunlight, into 
the invisible land beyond. The name of Marstrand had not pene- 
trated far out of Scandinavia, but it had a wide and solid fame 
there, and in the North, to all loversof what is beautiful, it will be 


a grief that he is dead. 
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master and founder. There had been good painters in Copenhagen 
before,—Abildgaard, the pompous and allegorical ‘ father of 
Danish art;” Juul, the portrait-painter; Carstens, and many 
others; but their works are not now-a-days very interesting, at 
all events to a foreigner. But Eckersberg, who was born in 1783, 
was an original genius, and cut out an entirely new path for his 
countrymen. He was essentially a realist, and so overpowering 
was his personal influence on his younger contemporaries, that the 
weight of his realism has completely overbalanced the idealism of 
Thorwaldsen, and led Danish art into channels wholly unsought 
for by the great sculptor. LEckersberg was one of the first men in 
Europe to throw off completely the trammels of the conventional 
schools of the last century. What Reynolds effected in portraiture 
Eckersberg effected in landscape; he did away with the buhl and 
ormolu that had passed for colour till his time; to him the golden 
tones of the disciples of Claude were nothing. Indeed, he is too 
opaque, too severe in outline; but the great merit of his work is 
that in it once again the cool wind blows, a fresh clear sunlight 
floods the air, and a real sea is broken into real and credible waves. 

Of all the scholars of Eckersberg, Marstrand, who is just dead, 
possessed the finest genius. There is no doubt that in technical 
as well as in imaginative skill he greatly surpassed the master 
himself, and few persons who know anything of Northern art 
will doubt that he rose to a greater height and had a wider scope 
than any painter of Scandinavia. He began to study under 
Eckersberg while he was still a boy. Born at Copenhagen in 
1810, he exhibited his first picture in 1829, and by the year 1836 
had become a respectable second-class painter, closely imitative of 
Eckersberg. 
him out of the range of the common-place, and suddenly revealed 
the bent of his genius. He was sent to Italy, and in the warm 
Southern light his powers rapidly developed and took new form 
and scope. He became the best colourist of his country ; his 
pictures glow with warm fresh tones, and everywhere there are 
traces of the intense love of Italy which interpenetrated his mind. 
Till 1841 he worked at Rome, in company with Thorwaldsen and 
a group of talented contemporaries. In the year 1840 almost 
every Danish artist of importance was in Rome, forming a brilliant 
coterie, in which characteristic talent was under no restraint, and 
where every kind of individuality was encouraged and strengthened 
by generous circumstances. Among these golden youths, 
Marstrand was /ucile princeps. When he came back to his native 
land he became, first, a genre-painter, and illustrated Danish life 
in the Copenhagen of to-day by at least one masterpiece of 
transcendent value. 

In Kristiansborg, the Danish National Gallery, there is one 
large picture that irresistibly constrains one’s attention in passing. 
It is Marstrand’s ‘ Visit.” One is drawn to it at once by the 
broad, harmonious lustre of the colour. ‘The scene is laid in the 
guest-room of a well-to-do Copenhagen house; the light of a fresh 
spring morning fills the room. Four principal figures unite to form 


an excellent composition; the old mother sits in her arm-cbair, 


her grown-up daughter is engaged with her needle-work, while a 
smaller sister pauses in her play to look at a young naval officer 
who is just paying the ‘‘ visit” from which the picture takes its 
name, and who sits close to the eldest girl, The moment chosen 
is the first silent one. ‘The common-places of greeting have all 
been said, and the young man, evidently no stranger, is reflecting 
on the momentous business that has brought him thither. That 
the young lady guesses the nature of this business, her flushed 
cheeks and downcast eyes seem to declare. ‘The old mother does 
not share the young people’s embarrassment. With an exquisite 
nouchalance, she sits and threads her needle. While this one needle 
is being threaded, she will sit and reflect upon the past and the 
future ; when that is done, we are sure that she will rise and take 
the little girl with her and go her way. The little sister, already 
surprised at the silence, is beginning to try to distract the young 
officer’s attention. The whole work is the photograph of an 
instant; in another moment the action will have changed, 
but this one instant, with all its humorous suggestions, 
Marstrand has caught and translated with perfect skill. It 
is difficult to imagine a subject more simple or common-place, 
and yet, such is the vigour and charm of the workmanship, the 
peculiar loveliness of the colour, and the combined influences of a 
vivid sense of beauty and a keen appreciation of the fun of the 
situation, that one is irresistibly carried away and conquered by 
it, and its image becomes one of one’s favourite memories ever 
after. Of all the works we have seen of this master, among which 
are many nobler in aim, more poetical in sentiment, none is so 
complete and perfect as this. 


The modern school of painting in‘Denmark calls Eckersberg its | 


One of those accidents which decide men’s lives took | 


'‘ our shores. 


But Marstrand was not content with such photography 
every-day life; as a humorist he successfully studied the old 
classics of comedy. He illustrated ‘* Don Quixote” with great 
verve and liveliness, but perhaps his finest paintings of this clas 
are to be found in a series of famous scenes from the Comedies of 
Holberg. ‘These have been among the most popular of his works 
and that must indeed be a pensive spirit that can look on one a 
these witty and gay compositions without a sensible thrill of mirth, 
To the connoisseur they are equally fascinating; bouquets of 
bright and sunny colour, dewy and sparkling. 

The collection at Kristiansborg presents Marstrand in a very 
good light. It only contains five of bis works, but each one ig in 
his very best style. * The Visit” is there, and the two best of his 
episodes from Holberg ; the remaining works exemplify two more 
branches of his genius. ‘The large picture of ‘‘ A Sunday at Lake 
Siljan, in Sweden,” is perhaps the most showy, if not in all respect 
the best, of that class of his works which deals with peasant life, 
Whether in Italy, Spain, Denmark, or Sweden, the out-of-door 
life of the country people, with its picturesque costumes and 
activities, was always fascinating to him. ‘*A Sunday at Lake 
Siljan” shows the peasants in their bright gala dresses going to 
church in the early morning sunlight, thronging the shore, and 
embarking in boats for the other side. In a vast stream the 
people crowd across the canvas ; life and colour of the most brilliant 
sort are combined with a very correct realisation of the peculiar 
scenery of that part of Sweden. In the Scandinavian Exhibition 
held at Copenhagen last year, at which no fewer than 18 good 
pictures of Marstrand’s were exhibited, several of his Italian pieces 
were to be seen, and though executed in a style more quiet than 
we are accustomed to in painting of this kind, they were correct 
and pleasing. Perhaps it may be allowed that in poetical senti- 
ment he was not very highly gifted. 

Finally, there exists at Kristiansborg a portrait of Constantin 
Hansen, the painter on whom the laurel of Danish art has fallen, 
now Marstrand’s brows can bear it no longer. The master hag 
caught with wonderful certainty of touch the exact characteristics 
of his gifted contemporary. One understands at once the delicate 
observation and keen wit of the great realist, and there is not 
wanting, too, in the expansion of the brows a hint of imaginative 
power beyond what Marstrand himself ever attained to. At the 
Exhibition, a number of Marstrand’s clever portraits were to be 
seen, noticeably those of H. C. Oersted, Bishop Grundtvig, and 
Fru Orla Lehmann. 

But the greatest work of his life remains still to be mentioned. 
In the three sad years (1864-66), when Denmark was being 
mutilated in her grievous struggle with Germany, Marstrand 
was busily engaged in a great monumental work of art. ‘The chapel 
of Christian 1V. at Roeskilde Cathedral stood with bare walls, 
empty and dull. Marstrand was commissioned to give life to it, 
and he covered the dead walls with colossal frescoes, which are 
described as being the noblest paintings that Danish art has pro- 
duced. ‘These works, scenes from the heroic life of Christian LV., 
the present writer regrets to say he has not seen. 

In the University Hall of Copenhagen stands one finished 
picture, melancholy in its isolation. Just as the last touches were 
given to this work, Marstrand, who had been commissioned to 
paint ten historical scenes around the Hall, was struck down with 
paralysis. This was in 1871. He has lingered till the 25th of 
March, 1873, and that work is now finally left for other hands. 
Ile was born in 1810, 





OUR HOME FARM. 
M* VALPY’'S Agricultural Returns of the United Kingdom 
Pk for 1872, with copious appendices embracing details illus- 
trative of the agricultural position of foreign countries, prove 
that an advance has been made towards the attainment of com- 
plete knowledge in this department; but also that our know- 
ledge either of British or of foreign agriculture is still far 
from complete. Our fathers, with all respect be it said, knew 
nothing about those matters. All who have made it their object 
to ascertain with scientific precision any considerable body of facts 
agree in declaring that the general impressions prevailing 
among those who were supposed, and who supposed themselves, 
to be specially acquainted with the facts in question, were errone- 
ous. Darwin found that dog-breeders were quite in the wrong 
as to the proportion of male and female dogs born on their 
premises, and Huxley’s cross-examination and insistence 
upon specific details put fishermen in the way of clearing their 
heads of much vague nonsense as to the number of fish caught on 
The mere circumstance that a man is shrewd and 
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Seerving, and has therefore a tolerably accurate idea of the state 
of hings in his own district, is apt to make him extend too widely 
the application of his knowledge, and to lead him astray as to the 
state of the country in general. But if our knowledge on the 
subject of agriculture is immensely superior to the guesses of our 
fathers, we have not yet approached mathematical accuracy, and 
must be constantly on our guard against supposing that our 
statistics are complete. In particular we ought to receive with 
caution the statements, partial at best and unaccompanied with 
details, which are furnished us respecting the agriculture of foreign 
countries. Mr. Valpy deserves credit for the energy with which 
he has collected these statistics, and the *‘ gentlemen at the head 
of foreign statistical departments” who have furnished him with 
returns have earned his and the public’s gratitude by their “‘ kind 
assistance.” But perplexing gaps occur in the Foreign returns, 
and they range over a variety of years, those for one country 
having been taken in one year, and those for other countries in 
other years. The returns for Russia, for example, are for the 
period from 1859 to 1863, those for the United States for the 
single year 1872. While admitting, also, that statistics are 
seldom rendered less trustworthy because they take one by sur- 
prise, we find it difficult to imagine why the average yield of wheat 
per acre in Spain should be about 150 per cent. greater than in 
Portugal, or why the soil of Austria should be so hostile to the 
potato as to grow only one for every four grown, on the same 
amount of land, near ‘‘ the pine forests of wintry Norway.” We 
have been surprised to Jearn that green and hilly Switzerland has 
but a fraction over seventeen sheep to each hundred of her popu- 
lation, while Great Britain, though requiring yearly nearly a 
nillion pounds’ worth of Australian meat, has one hundred and 
seven sheep to the same number of her Majesty’s subjects. Spain 
has one hundred and thirty-five sheep against Switzerland’s 
seventeen. It is pleasing to think thatshepherds continue to flourish 
in Arcadia, there being in Greece no fewer than one hundred and 
eighty-eight sheep to every hundred of the population, a proportion 
greater than that of any other European country. A joint of 
Hellenic beef, however, must be almost unattainable, there being 
less than eight cattle to every hundred inhabitants. 

One fact of considerable importance and of a gratifying nature 
may be regarded as established by Mr. Valpy’s statistics,—that 
in this island farm of ours we supply, if not the largest quantity, 
yet the finest quantity, of the staple articles of food. Other 
countries produce luxuries and delicacies, the wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man and the oil that causeth his face to shine, 
but England and Scotland—for the two go together in these 
returns—produce the best wheat, the best potatoes, the best 
kitchen vegetables, and the best beef and mutton, in the world. 
It ison the quality of their goods that the British farmers and 
market gardeners now take their stand. Malta sends us potatoes 
in March and Portugal in April, but they do not fetch 
such prices as the market gardeners round London obtain 
for their first samples in June. The average yield of wheat 
per acre is much greater in England than elsewhere, and 
although it were perhaps too bold to state that the best English 
wheat is superior to select parcels grown in Prussia and 
some other foreign countries, the proportion of first-rate 
wheat is much larger in England than in any other country. 
Mr. Valpy takes “‘ the average live weight when slaughtered” for 
foreign cattle at 500 Ibs. and for British at 600 Ibs. per head, and 
for sheep and lambs at 50 lbs, and 60 Ibs. respectively. There is 
good reason to believe that this estimate is correct. And if some 
qualification is required of the statement that the best wheat is 
produced in England, we can state without reserve that the best 
meat is home-grown. Our best Scots and short horns are without 
foreign rivals. 

Another fact which these Returns show to be indisputable is that 
England isa manufacturing, not an agricultural country. In 1861 
there were 1,590,000 persons of both sexes, including farmers, 
gtaziers, farm bailiffs, in-door farm servants, shepherds, and agri- 
cultural labourers, employed in the cultivation of the land in 
Great Britain. It is not probable that a large addition has 
been made to this number since 1861, and Mr. Valpy is doubt- 
less near the truth when he estimates our agricultural popula- 
tion at 6 per cent. of the whole. In other words, less than two 
millions out of about thirty-two millions live directly by agri- 
culture. About five persons are employed on every 100 acres of cul- 
tivated land. Itis obviously impossible, therefore, that the United 
Kingdom can supply her population with home-grown food. No 
Politician is now so insane as to propose it for an object of policy 
to compel or enable her to do so. By her manufacturing skill 
and energy she puts herself in possession of wealth, in virtue of 


| which she lays all the green fields and corn-fields of the world 


under tribute. She has her home farm in these islands, but though 
the population which she maintains in tilling that farm is small, 
she employs agriculturists in every quarter of the globe. 
Her cue at home, as we said, is to produce superlative 
quality. This can be done by theoretic and practical im- 
provements in agriculture, chiefly, perhaps, by changing the 
agricultural labourer into a skilled operative. The history of 
industrial civilisation has, we believe, furnished no instance in 
which skilled operatives, taking the place of comparatively un- 
skilled workmen, 1 the numbers, as well as 
improved the position, of their class. If the fields of Britain 
were tilled by skilled labourers, whether directing machines or 
executing with a speed and perfection previously unknown the 
several processes of hand-labour, those fields would maintain a 
Is it inconceivable that 


have not increas 


much larger population than at present. 
the larger population should have larger wages? By no means. 
Ihey produce, by hypothesis, a superlative article as compared with 
the products of other countries; the best quality fetches the best 
price ; and the wealthy class in England is so large and so fastidi- 
ous, that it will be always willing to pay a high price for a good 
article. All very well, some one will say, for the agricultural 
labourer, and all very well for the rich who can pay 
for the finest wheat and the best beef and mutton; but will not the 
body of the population, which must depend on foreign supplies, 
be worse off than ever? No. The Home Farm of England im- 
proves the quality for the world ; furnishes rarely perfect animals 
to improve Canadian, Australian, and foreign breeds ; and stimu- 
lates producers of wheat everywhere. The ships which bear to 
foreign countries our manufacturing products carry back their corn 
and cattle, their butter, cheese, and eggs. The body of our popula- 
tion will thus obtain cheaper and better food than formerly. Such is 
the romance of civilisation, the only true romance, its key-note 
being the principle that the human race advances, more or less, 
by a common movement, and that you cannot produce real wealth 
in any place without enriching mankind generally. 

We have said nothing of Ireland. ‘The fact is that the only 
serious defect we have discovered in Mr. Valpy’s Returns is the 
absence of adequate details respecting Ireland. The totals of 
population, area, acreage under crops, and number of live stock 
are given, but we have not for Ireland, as we have for England, 
Wales, and Scotland, returns for each county. Against this 
omission we carnestly protest. In the first place, it would be in- 
teresting to compare the counties of Ireland, viewed agricultu- 
rally, with each other and with counties in Great Britain. In 
the second place, it is important, both because of the justice of 
the thing and of its effect on the Irish mind, that the Administra- 
tion should do nothing for England and Scotland which is not 
done for Ireland. In the third place, agricultural returns for 
Ireland have a special interest and value, from the fact that 
Ireland is an agricultural country to a very much greater extent 
than England or Scotland. We would earnestly press it, there- 
fore, upon Mr. Valpy and his superiors to give us returns for 
each division and zounty of Ireland, as well as of Great Britain. 


men 


HALLEY versus DELISLE: TITE COMING TRANSIT OF 
VENUS. 

NROM the tone of Mr. Goschen’s reply to a question of Sir 
I John Lubbock’s respecting the approaching Transit of 
Venus, many have been led to imagine that Halley's method of 
observing a transit is an obsolete and almost useless contrivance, 
while Delisle’s is a new and more scientific process, leading toa 
much greater degree of accuracy. A brief explanation will 
remove this erroneous impression. 

In the first place, it is to be noticed that Halley and Delisle 
were contemporaries, Delisle being only some twenty-five years 
the younger; and both died before the famous Transit of 1769, 
when England so nobly acquitted herself of her duties as the chief 
Naval country in the world. 

There is no simpler way of comparing the processes suggested 
by these two astronomers, than by considering the actual applica- 
tion of the processes in two typical cases. We begin with 
Delisle’s method. ‘The stations we consider are Honolulu (Sand- 
wich Islands) and Rodriguez. 

On the morning of December 9, at about five minutes past two, 
Greenwich time, the planet Venus will just have made her com- 
plete entrance on the Sun’s face, as seen from Honolulu. At this 
moment the local time at Honoluiu will be about 35 minutes past 
3 on the afternoon of December 8. ‘The observers stationed there 
will have to determine as nearly as they can the true moment 
when Venus just touches the sun’s edge on the inside. This com- 
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pleted, they will have little left to do as the sun draws towards the | observations are to be utilised. Therefore each has to note try 


horizon, and sunset will occur before the transit is half over. 

Now about 21 minutes later the observers stationed at Rodriguez 
will have their turn. With them, however, it will be about 38 
minutes past 6 on the morning of December 9, when Venus is 
just seen fully upon the Sun’s disc. They must determine the true 
moment when this happens, and then they can watch the rest of 
the transit (if they care to do so, and are not afraid of incurring 
the displeasure of the Astronomer-Royal by a kind of observa- 
tion which he has not seen fit to sanction). Their business at 
Rodriguez, however, is solely to time the moment of Venus’s 
ingress on the disc. 

And now let us consider in what way the results obtained at 
Honolulu and Rodriguez are to be utilised, and on what their 
value depends. 

If the observer at Honolulu knows the exact longitude of his 
station, he can at once convert the observed time into Greenwich 
time. The determination of longitude is, however, so difficult a 
matter, that some error will necessarily accrue in this process. The 
Astronomer-Royal believes that this error can be reduced toa 
single second, which, considering some recent instances in which 
the longitudes of well-known stations have been found to be two 
or three seconds in error, indicates a well-marked confidence in the 
observational processes to be employed at these distant stations. 
Next it is to be noted that to make the time-observation correct, 
the clock should show true time, and it does not seem altogether 
impossible that the clock may be a second or two in error. It is, 
at any rate, in our opinion, a rather bold assumption on Sir G. 
Airy’s part that the error due to this cause, combined with the 
last named, will probably amount but to a single second. Lastly, 
the observer is likely to make some slight mistake in estimating 


the true moment when Venus will be in contact with the sun’s | 


edge. Mr. Stone, recently First Assistant at Greenwich, from his 
examination of the corresponding errors made in 1769, sets four- 
and-a-quarter seconds as the probable error on this account. (See 
vol. xxix. of the ‘*‘ Monthly Notices” of the Astronomical Society, 
p. 252.) It is barely possible that if an effort were being made by 
the Astronomer-Royal to minimise this probable error, instead of 
the reverse, the idea would present itself that, owing to improve- 
ments in observational means and experience, the error made in 
this way is likely to be appreciably less in 1874, than we should 
infer from the work of the old observers in 1769. Let this pass, 
however, with the rest. 

The same remarks being applicable to the case of Rodriguez, we 
see that the comparison of epochs at this pair of stations will be 
affected by four errors, two of which will probably amount to one 
second, while the other two will probably amount to four-and-a- 
quarter seconds, according to the Astronomer-Royal’s view. 
Subject to these errors, the observations will have established the 
absolute difference in point of time between the moments of 
Venus’s ingress as seen at Honolulu and at Rodriguez, this 
difference being about 21 minutes. Of course, the whole aim of 
the observers is to determine this interval exactly, and their 
success depends on the smallness of the error, not in itself, but as 
compared with the total interval. 

Now let us take a case of the application of Halley’s method. 


And fortunately, notwithstanding all that has been said, there | 


are northern stations actually to be occupied where the whole 
transit can be seen, and where, therefore, Halley’s method can be 
applied. We take Tchefoo, not by any means the most suitable 


northern station, but because it is to be occupied by a German | 


observing-party ; and as a southern station, we take Kerguelen’s 
Island, where an English observing-party will be stationed (bat 
presumably with careful instructions not to attempt to apply 
Halley’s method, lest by so doing they should seem to reflect on 
the Astronomer-Royal). 


Now, in this case, we shall not weary our readers by naming 
the hours, either of Greenwich or local time, when the transit will | 


begin and end. The observers, indeed, if they were satisfied with 
Halley’s method, would have no occasion to trouble themselves 
about Greenwich time,—that is, about their longitude. All the 
expense of that three months’ stay which the Astronomer-Royal 
insists on (very properly) as necessary to determine the longitude 
could be dispensed with. The observers would only require a 
clock going at true rate during the four hours or so that the 
transit will last. It would not matter even though the clock were 
an hour wrong, so that it went at the true rate. If they arrived 
at these stations in sufficient time to set up their instruments, &c., 
that would be all they would require. But let us see what they have 
to observe. Each must time the duration of the transit from ingress 


to egress, and it is by comparing the observed durations that their | 


contacts of Venus. According to the Astronomer-Royal’s opinion 
that the instruments and observers of our day are about equal to 
those of 1769, each of the four observations is likely to be about 
4} seconds in error. In Delisle’s case, it will be remembered, only 
two of the errors were likely to be so great, the other two each 
amounting (according to the sanguine views of the Astronomer. 
Royal) to about one second only. But the actual difference of 
duration at Tchefoo and Kerguelen Island will amount to about 
30 minutes. In the former case, it will be remembered, the time 
interval to be measured amounted to about 21 minutes. Spo that 
Delisle’s method has the advantage in one respect, Halley's in the 
| other. Which advantage prevails? We do not trouble our readers 
| with the comparison of the probable effects of the four errors in 
each case, because in point of fact it depends on mathematical 
considerations not altogether elementary. Wesimply give resultg, 
Mr. Proctor adopting, for the sake of argument, the Astronomer. 
Royal’s figures, showed in 1869 (and the Astronomer-Royal, having 
| gone over the calculations, admits the accuracy of the result) that 
| the advantage of Delisle’s method, in the comparative smallness of 
| two out of the four probable errors, corresponds to an increase of 
| the time-interval in the proportion of 1,377 to 1,000. Now if we 
increase 21 min. in this degree we obtain a time-interval of 29 min, 
But we have seen that the difference of the duration of the transit 
| as seen at Tchefoo and Kerguelen Island amounts to 30min. It 
| follows, therefore, by the Astronomer-Royal’s own test, that 
| Halley’s method. even as applied at these stations (which, be it 
observed, are not merely accessible, but are actually to be 
occupied), has a measurable superiority. By selecting other 
| stations, a difference of duration of 33 min. can readily be 
| obtained; and if Nertchinsk and Enderby Land were occupied, the 
difference would amount to more than 354} min. Over and above 
| this calculated superiority, Halley’s method is very much simpler, 
|is much less costly in application, it would spread the observers 
| (and so reduce the chances of failure through bad weather), and 
| lastly, it is an independent method, and, as the Astronomer-Royal 
once said, every independent method should be applied. 
| Kither, then, Mr. Goschen was misinformed, or he misappre- 
| hended what had been stated to him, when he said that little 
| reliance could be placed on Halley’s method ; and that ‘* Delisle’s 
would be greatly superior.” For in the above discussion we have 
‘applied to unquestionable actual values, the tests not of an up- 
| holder of Halley’s method (like Mr. Proctor at present and Sir G. 
Airy until his recent sudden change of view), but those insisted on 
| by Sir G. Airy himself in the full ardour of his new zeal for Delisle’s 
| method. 

But there is a new method, probably superior to both Delisle’s 
|and Halley’s, which has been advocated by the German and 
| American astronomers of late. It was first suggested, we believe 
(we are not quite sure, however, as to his priority), by Mr. Proctor, 
| and is referred to in the first edition of ‘‘ The Sun,” p. 450. 
| It requires the actual determination of Venus’s place on the sun's 

face at successive epochs throughout the transit. In the days of 
| Halley and Delisle, the application of such a process was out of 
the question ; for whatever Sir George Airy and Mr. Stone may 
| Say, astronomers ave improved a little since those days. The 
| Germans are going to apply it at Tchefoo and Macdonald Island 
(one of Mr. Proctor’s suggested stations, and altogether overlooked 
| till he noted its advantages). Now we beg to invite the close 
| attention of our readers to one very remarkable fact. England is 
going to occupy Alexandria, because there the transit will end 
about ten minutes late. This phase will be observed soon after 
sunrise, the sun being only 14 degrees above the horizon, and of 
course when the sun rises the transit will be already more than 
half over. Now at stations in North India, and therefore pecu- 
liarly calling for British occupation, the transit will end quite 
as late as at Alexandria, and instead of being but partially 
seen, the whole transit will be visible, the critical phase 
(egress) occurring with a well elevated sun. So that here, 
—(1) Delisle’s method can be applied with a high sun, which 
is not the case at Alexandria; and (2) Halley’s method 
can also be applied, which is not the case at Alexandria; 
and (3) the new method above referred to can be applied in 
North India, and not at Alexandria. Yet because by an oversight 
(and some very peculiar mapping processes) these North Indian 
stations were completely overlooked by the Astronomer-Royal 
(see “* Monthly Notices” of the Astronomical Society for December, 
1868, p. 37), he has declined as definitely to sanction an observing 
station in this region, as to correct that other mistake according 
'to which Halley’s method “fails totally” in 1874. We would 
ask whether the Astronomer-Royal thinks his fame so weakly 
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extablished that he cannot afford to correct demonstrated mistakes. 
If so, we venture to say he is the only person living who has 
formed so low an estimate of the esteem and honour in which Sir 
George Airy is justly held. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


soa 
PROPERTY IN RELIGIOUS RITES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—As I do not think that either of your correspondents of last 
week has made the best defence possible for those Churchmen 
who oppose the Burials’ Bill, I venture to trouble you with a few 
lines on the subject. 

The question has two sides. 
view, and the Churchman’s point of view. 
too generally hitherto taken up the former alone, because Church- 
men have been content with answering the Nonconformist objec- 
tions to the present state of things, without pressing the fact that 
if the proposed alterations take place, they will involve very | 
serious grievances to themselves as Churchmen ? 

Nonconformists urge that in many cases (I concede the many for 
the present), members of their communion or communions are 
obliged against their will to bury their dead with rites to which | 
they have a conscientious objection, they having no other burying- 
grounds to which they can resort but the churchyard. 

This is no doubt a grievance—whether it is at all a widespread 
one or not, whether it is an important one or not, is comparatively 
an insignificant question—we admit, pro tanto, the existence of a 
ground of complaint. 

But change all this, admit the right of a layman (Dissenter or 
not does not matter to the argument) to perform burial rites in 
our churchyards, and we assert that you inflict upon us Churchmen, 
or rather upon the Church to which we belong, a blow which 
menaces its very existence as a Church, and you establish a 
grievance tenfold more intolerable than any which at present | 
exists. For you offer us one of two alternatives, either to have | 
our whole organisation disintegrated and subjected to the most 
violent change which can possibly come upon it ; or to abandon the 
consecrated grounds at present in our hands, and to seek others | 
where (at least for a century or two) we may be left unmolested to 
observe the laws of our body. 

For in the existing organisation of the Charch, this surely forms 
an essential part, that there are certain grounds and buildings (and | 
the churchyard, it must be remembered, is no whit on a different | 
footing from the church,—both are parts of the same ‘‘ templum,” 
set apart with like formalities), in which, by the laws of the Church, 
certain rites can only be conducted by certain recognised and duly 
created functionaries of the Church. Give any one else the right 
of burying in the churchyard or of preaching or holding service in 
the church (I repeat again that there is no possible logical distinc- 
tion between the two), and you utterly upset the whole edifice of 
our ecclesiastical constitution; you dislocate violently the most | 
vital parts of our organisation. ‘This is no fanciful grievance. 
Take away the present restrictions, and we have absvlutely no 
safeguard that our churches and churchyards shall not be used 
for the propagation (direct or indirect) of principles directly in 
antagonism to the whole teaching of our Church,—as a Church we 
are absolutely deprived either of our lands and edifices or of our 
raison d'étre. Little as I, from any Broad-Church point of view, 
care for elaborate and anathematising creeds, I do see a necessity 
for some form of creed as a nucleus fora Church, if a Church is to 
mean anything at all. 

But (you may say) this is a very uncatholic view of the neces- 
sity for and nature of a Church; and it is with this want of 
catholicity (if I have not misunderstood you) that you practically 
charge us in your article of the 22nd of March. I agree with you 
that it is absolutely necessary for a Church to be catholic in the 
true sense of the word,—that is to say, as comprehensive as pos- 
sible; and that the Catholicity of a church is not to be measured 
by the authority or the so-called orthodoxy of its creeds. But I 
assert that the Church of England has already pushed its compre- 
hensiveness to the farthest limit of safety. It exacts no profes- 
sion of faith from its lay members. It admits to holy orders men 
differing as widely as Mr. Jowett, Dr. Pusey, and Professor Birks. 
When it has done this, it has done all it can do. ‘To ask it to 
allow anyone, whether qualified or not, to perform rites or to 
teach congregations within its consecrated precincts, is not to make 
it more catholic, but, as I have said before, to disintegrate its 
organisation. 

I might press (though I do not think it worth while, for it ouly 


There is the Dissenter’s point of 
Has not the discussion 


| slightly strengthens my position) the argument already heard on 


all sides, aud undoubtedly true in the main, that there is no cry 
for reform in the matter in those rural districts which are chiefly 
affected by the Bill. But I notice this because I wish to point 
out that the tendency of our modern legislation is to satisfy the 
grievances, noisily expressed, of a comparatively small! minority, 
to the entire ignoring of the fact that in so doing we often run 
the risk of creating new grievances more serious and more wide- 
spread. We hear every day of the scruples and the wrongs of 
Nonconformists. Is it not possible for a Churchman to possess a 
conscience or to be the victim of an unequal law ? 

But one word more. ‘To my whole argument it may be replied, 
‘** We were aware of the injury this Bill would do to the Church 
of England, but we look upon its disintegration or banishment 
from church and churchyard as no undesirable result.” Be it so; 
but if so, then make this Bill, what it really is, only part of a 
scheme for the total disestablishment of the Church. Do not 
sever it from that to which it logically belongs. Do not let us 
have any hand-to-mouth legislation, based on no principle, or ona 
principle which we carefully keep out of sight. Do not win votes 
in the House of Commons by false pretences or a concealment of 
your real policy. Whatever we are, let us be logical, for logic in 
politics generally means honesty.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marlborough College. Herbert A. JAMEs. 

[The grievance our correspondent imagines would exist only if 
lay-burials were authorised by members of the Church of England. 
That is not the effect of the Bill. Nor does it threaten the church 
as distinct from the churchyard. It applies only to Dissenting 
bodies with registered places of worship, but such bodies having 
already registered places of worship of their own,—they have not 
graveyards of their own,—cannot claim the church to worship in 
it.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You tell me at the end of my letter that my argument 
‘* justifies the statement that the best allies of Disestablishment 
are the spokesmen of the Church Defence Movement.” Please 
understand [am neither member nor spokesman of any Church 
Defence Society. Ido but utter my own thoughts and fight for 
my own hand when I write to you. 

Passing to the rest of the sentence, I can only reply that Dis- 
senters never yet made an aggression upon the Church, but 
resisting Churchmen were told by candid friends that their resist- 
ance imperilled the whole fabric of Establishment. By and bye, 
Dissenters will claim our Churches for their services, and you will 
repeat the taunt. Next, the Dissenters and S cularists will bring 
in a Bill to ‘‘ acquire our schools,” and the same story will be re- 
peated. ‘Then will come the final demand for Disestablishment, 
and you will tell us that all these past measures have been logical 
steps towards that conclusion, and that resistance is now too late 
The threat has no terrors for those who do not care 

‘Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas,” 

—nor for those who, like myself, believe that Dissenting successes 
would bring about Disestablishment sooner than Dissenting defeats. 
Nonconformist animosity gains strength as it goes, and is fed by 
successes. ‘The sacrifice of coat and cloak would give rise toa 
demand for our shirt, and that would be followed by a denial of 
access to a fig-tree. You know enough of human nature to know 
that envy and jealousy are passions which are never satisfied with 
half-measures. 

But you say that by taking the line of exclusion, we forfeit the 
Church's claim to the title of National. But, Sir, we do not take 
the line of exclusion. We do not exclude Dissenters from church 
or churchyard, but we do ¢ rclude Dissenting and unorthodox services. 
I'he ‘* National ” schools are rightly so called because, though not 
used by all, they are open to all; but those who use them must 
submit to the usual curriculum. A teacher of alchemy or a 
teacher of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy would be excluded 
from them without any loss to their national position. The 
church is open to all, and so is the churchyard, but on condition 
of submission to Church ordinances. If Dissenters refuse that 
submission, they exclude themselves. They cannot eat their cake 
aud have it. If we, treating them as still included in the 
National Church, admit their services in church or churchyard — 
for I can see no distinction—we sanction those services and 
admit at once that doctrinal errors, even when they amount to a 
denial of the Divinity of Christ, are immaterial. 

Now, it is open to you to argue that the necessity is laid upon 
the Church to assert the triviality of those differences of doctrine 
which Dissenters have thought serious enough to justify them 
in secession; and in that way you may make out a case for the 
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Burials’ Bill, but that course involves the abandonment of any 
doctrinal basis of religion at all, and would, in fact, destroy the 
Church for the sake of the Establishment. An establishment of a 
religion with no more outline than a jelly-fish is not worth having. 

One word more as to the Burials’ Bill. I suppose you would 
admit that a change of law ought to be based upon a grievance 
which is actually felt, rather than upon a plausible argument to 
show how certain persons might reasonably feel aggrieved. Now, 
in the present case there is no sign of a grievance actually felt. 
The agitation commenced at the top and is working downwards 
very slowly, if at all. Can you deny this, and point me to a 
proof? You do not deny the animosity of Dissenters, you have 
not shown the actuality of their alleged grievance, and yet you 
counsel submission. 

You will see that I have briefly touched upon the question from 
the political point of view, from the point of view of Church com- 
prehensiveness, and from the point of view of immediate expedi- 
ency. All considerations seem to me to lead to the same conclusion, 
and yet I do not think I have put the case unfairly or untruly in 
any point.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLES. 

[OF course the grievance is actually felt, and England is the 
only country in which such a grievance exists. Can anyone sup- 
pose for a moment that when a Dissenter is buried in the only 
place where it is possible for him to be buried—the Church grave- 
yard—and the Dissenting minister who buries him has to read all 
the service outside the ground, with the grave at a considerable 


a 
| to dispossess me of certain property. That is the strongest way I 
can think of putting the case of Mr. Venables and “ H. W, W.» 
Am I justified in refusing to pay what I owe because ultimately 
an unjust claim is to be made against me? Further, is it likely, 
when I come to refuse the improper demand, my case will be 
strengthened by the knowledge that I have previously (on grounds 
of policy) declined legitimate claims? Both your correspondents 
say so, at least it is a fair corollary of their argument. The 
rejection of the Burials’ Bill is in this way to promote the 
cause of the Establishment. If the Bill be unfair in itself, Jet jt 
be opposed, but that is a totally different course to rejecting it op 
the plea that it ‘is part, and only part, of an avowedly hostile 
policy.” 

There are, among the supporters of the Burials’ Bill, many 
who are friendly to the existence of the Establishment. To keep 
unsettled the questions upon which these unite with the Liberation 
Society,—to accustom a powerful contingent to work together 
with *‘ political Dissenters,”—to serry friends and foes into hostile 
phalanx,—to accept battle on a weak ground where it is only 
possible to rally half the forces,—is the blind folly which the 
Church Defence Movement dignifies by the name of policy. 

‘To enjoy the privileged narrowness of a sect and to retain the 
dignity and emoluments of a representative National Church is no 
doubt to some ardent spirits an attractive combination, but the 
objects are really incompatible. One cannot have, at the same 
time, bachelor freedom and connubial felicity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. WELLINGTON, 


distance—and this happens constantly—the humiliation of this | 


position is not *‘ actually felt” ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Venables is in error in supposing that in Ireland only 
a silent burial is permitted to Nonconformists in the parochial 
churchyards. It was probably because they knew that the change 
asked for in England had worked well in their own country that 
thirty-four Irish representatives—including three Conservatives— 
voted for Mr. Morgan’s Bill; and is it unreasonable to attribute 
to the same cause the remarkable fact that every Scotch member 


who voted or paired—and there were forty-eight—also supported | 


the measure ? 

The burial-ground statistics collected by the Church Defence 
Institution are of no value, in the absence of certain information 
respecting them which has not yet been furnished. How many of 
the Dissenting burial-places alleged to be so numerous are full, 
and how many nearly full? They are mostly small, and whether 
full or otherwise, belong not to Nonconformists generally, but to 
particular bodies, so that the use of them by others is a matter, 
not of right, but of favour. 

Nonconformists do not want to ‘go on as they have begun,” 
because the multiplication of sectarian burial-places would per- 
petuate what they deprecate. ‘They wish not for separation, but 
for union,—the interment in the same grave of the remains of 
relatives, who need not be divided in death because they have 
been ecclesiastically apart when living. 

The right to use either the church or the churchyard has never 
depended on the payment of Church-rates, which were abolished 
in hundreds of parishes, by the action of the vestries, long before 
they were made voluntary by Parliament. The exaction was 
objected to, not because the buildings and graveyards belonged 
to Episcopalians, but because Episcopalians, having the use of 
public property rent-free, were bound to keep them in repair. 
It is forgotten that all the churchyards which have been closed 
by Order in Council may be repaired out of the poor-rates, which 
Dissenters help to pay; just as it is also forgotten that when 
Dissenters use the churchyards they pay burial fees, which, 
they contend, should be available for keeping them in good 
order. 

If the alleged grievance is only imaginary, and all but a few 
Dissenters are content with the burial service of the Church of 
England, read by its clergy, then the use made of Mr. Morgan’s 
Bill will be so small, that the scandals and inconveniences which it 
will occasion will be small also. The two objections are, in fact, 
inconsistent with and destroy each other.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Serjeant’s Inn, April 2, 1873. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The fallacy of the ‘thin end of the wedge” argument has 
rarely been more cleverly illustrated than by the letters of your 
two correspondents last week. I am not to pay a body of creditors 
because some of them, I hear, are about to bring an action at law | 


THE WILD BIRDS’ ACT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I was glad to see your suggestion that the Government 
would do well to supplement by a short Act the ‘* Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act” of last year. I imagine that in drawing up the 
schedule for that Act those birds were excluded which are con- 
sidered injurious to the garden, to game, or to the farmer’s crops, 
This would account for the omission of chaffinches and linnets,— 


{an omission doubtless to be regretted, if it were only that it affords 


a pretext to bird-catchers to continue their depredations. There 
are, however, two classes of birds whose claims to be protected I 
would especially advocate, and which the Act has not duly 
considered. 

1. Birds which are, if the truth were only known, more useful 
than harmful to man, but which have been condemned by vulgar 
superstition. I will only instance the Kestrel, a bird surely well 
nigh as deserving of protection as the owl, which is included in 
the Act. To prove this it will be enough to quote Mr. Groom 
Napier’s statement of the food of the kestrel throughout the year. 
Mr. Napier’s facts are based upon examinations of the stomachs of 
birds during seven years :— 

‘‘Europe: .Jua., mice, shrews. Britain: Feb., March, mice, shrews. 
France: April, beetles, lizards, Britain: May, cockchafers, blind- 
worms. June, insects, mice. Ju/y, mice, reptiles, young partridges 
rarely ; small birds rarely throughout the year.”* 

Unfortunately, this useful bird belongs to the condemned tribe of 
hawks, which we have in most places done our best to extirpate. 

2. The other class of birds specially deserving of the considera- 
tion of the Legislature are those rare and often very beautifal 
birds which occasionally visit us, but which have no chance of 
establishing themselves amongst us during any portion of the year, 
from our abominable practice of shooting them all as soon as we se 
them. Such are the golden oriole, remarkable both for its beauty 
and for its song, the hoopoe, and others, now known merely 8 
‘occasional visitants.” I am sure thé bird-loving public will 
join with me in an earnest wish that this subject may receive the 
attention of Parliament before the close of the Session.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. A. Evans. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The general opinion being that a revision of the Act if 
necessary, why should not the revisal simply be to the effect that 
all birds should be included in the protection, except any i 
which may be considered to be so injurious to the crops of graia 
and fruit as to forfeit their right to the protection? Of course the 
names of these little Ishmaelites would have to be distinetly givel- 
I believe you are wrong in supposing that sparrows and thrushes 
are at present included.—I am, Sir, &c., W. HS. 


[Our correspondent is in the right. Sparrows are not included. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





* Food, Use, and Beauty of British Birds. London, 1865. 
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aiid = | which yet finds confirmation in subdued confessions of her open- 
B O O K S. hearted autobiography. 
meahte anal On the Duke and Duchess’s coming to town in the spring of 


{HE FIRST DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE.* | 1667, the King made a visit to the Duchess, and Pepys strolled 

to Whitehall on April 11, in the hope of catching a sight of the 
Duchess, who was expected that day to make a return visit to 
the Queen. ‘* The whole story,” says he, ‘‘of this lady is a 
romance, and all she does is romantic. Her footmen in velvet 
coats, and herself in an antique dress, as they say; and was the 
other day at her own play, the Humourous Lover, the most 
ridiculous thing that ever was wrote, but yet she and her lord 
mightily pleased with it; and she at the end made her respects to 
the players from her box, and did give them thanks. There is as 
much expectation of her coming to Court, that so people may 
come to see her, as if it were the Queen of Sheba. Bat I lost 
my labour, for she did not come this night.” Bat on April 26 
Pepys had better luck. ‘‘ Met my Lady Newcastle going with 
her coaches and footmen all in velvet; herself, whom I have never 
seen before, as 1 have heard her often described, for all the town- 
talk is nowadays of her extravagancies, with her velvet cap, her 
hair about her ears; many black patches, because of pimples 
about her mouth; naked-necked, without anything about it, and 
a black just-au-corps. She seemed to me a very comely woman: 
but I hope to see more of her on May-day.” Pepys was a good 
judge of a comely woman, and on May-day he and Sir William 
Penn, the Admiral, drove into the Park to have a look at her, 
“That which we, and almost all, went for, was to see my Lady 
Newcastle, which we could not, she being followed and crowded 
upon by coaches all the way she went, that nobody could come 
near; only I could see she was in a large black coach, adorned 
with silver instead of gold, and’so white curtains, and everything 
black and white, and herself in her cap.” Pepys tried again on 
the 10th, but without better luck : —‘* Drove hard towards Clerken- 
Her life of her husband, never reprinted since 1668 till now (when well, thinking to have overtaken my Lady Newcastle, whom I saw 
Mr. John Russell Smith has given us a reprint), was thus de- | before us in her coach, with a hundred boys and girls looking 
scribed, on its first appearance, by a shrewd, hard-headed reader, | POD her, but I could not, and so she got home before I could 
one Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Admiralty. On the night of the | Come up to her; but I will get a time to see her.” And 80 he 
18th of March, 1668, that worthy stayed at home on account of bad | id, on May 30, when the Duchess paid a state visit to the Royal 
eyes, but tried them by “reading the ridiculous history of my Society. Samuel Pepys, as one of the Fellows, was there, * where 
Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife, which shows her to be a mad, [I found very much company, in expectation of the Duchess of New- 
conceited, ridiculous woman, and he an ass to suffer her to castle, who had desired to be invited, and was, after much debate 
write what she writes to him and of him; so to bed, my pro and con, it seems many being against it; and we do believe 
eyes being very bad.” The lapse of two centuries has given an | the town will be full of ballads of it. The Duchess hath been a 
interest to this strange, rambling, gushing, and egotistical volume, good, comely woman ; but her dress so antick, and her deportment 
as a genuine account of a somewhat exceptional phase of old life | 5° ordinary, that 1 do not like her at all, nor do | hear her say 
and manners, and ingenuous self-portraiture of a real Duke and anything that was worth hearing, but that she was full of admi- 
Duchess, of two hundred years ago. Charlies Lamb, who loved old 
folios, and whose most morbid tastes and fancies are catching, 
found no end of quaintness and artlessness in this volume, and 
gave it the benefit of his excessive praise. Autobiography is 
always pleasant reading. It is Carlyle, we think, who has said 
somewhere that the dullest human being, sitting down to write a 
true account of himself, will produce something worth reading. 
Any human life, as “‘ human,” has an interest for all humanity. 
The Duchess of Newcastle, grotesque and fantastic as she was, 
‘was very far from being dull. But there should be a medium in 
appreciation, and the author of Ginx’s Baby and Lord Bantam, 
who edits the Cavalier and his Lady, and has performed his duty 
in a very perfunctory manner, appears to go, by reaction pro- 
bably, into an unwholesome extreme of admiration of a Duke and 


Wu114M CAVENDISH, who rose from the rank of a commoner, | 
through the degrees of Baron, Earl, Marquis, to be Duke of New- 
castle, was a man of princely fortune, high breeding, and chival- 
rous character, eminently skilled in horsemanship, which was his 
special study, a fine fencer and dancer, anything but famous as a 
general, fond of the society of men of letters, of whom he with 
harmless vanity affected to be one, and a persistent writer of bad 
comedies. His sufferings and his great sacrifices in the Civil 
War and till the Restoration of Charles Il. gave him very 
special claims to royal gratitude, which were without stint and 
without expense acknowledged. ‘The total pecuniary amount of 
his losses in his great estates, during the evil days of royalty, is 
estimated at nearly a million sterling. Charles IL, of whom 
in boyhood he had been the first governor, made him a 
Duke. He had in 1644, after the battle of Marston 
Moor, thrown up his high commands and left England, 
dissatisfied with the management of the King’s affairs and 
his own treatment; and, going to Paris, he fell in love with 
and married, in 1645, for second wife, Margaret Lucas, sister of 
Lord Lucas of Colchester, who was a maid of honour to Queen 
Henrietta in exile. It was a wonderfully happy marriage. 
Mutual affection and mutual admiration never reached a greater 
height. The Duchess has given us great insight into their happy 
married life, and into the characters of herself and her husband, 
in which the good and the ridiculous are strangely mingled, in 
her little autobiography of 1656, written when they were in exile 
and poverty at Antwerp, and in her biography of her husband, 
written after the Restoration, when they had recovered his splendid 
but damaged estates, and were living in honour and in affluence. | 


ration, all admiration.” 

Pepys's strictures might possibly be put down to a peevish, 
crooked humour; but what says Evelyn, in the confidence of 
his Diary, and in confidence to a friend, of this lady, of whom he 
was the friend, and, alas! in writing to herself, the fulsome 
flatterer? Ile took Mrs. Evelyn one afternoon to see her, and 
the Duchess received her ‘in a kind of transport suitable to her 
extravagant humour and dress, which was very singular” (April 
27, 1667). Evelyn also records the visit to the Royal Society, 
describing the Duchess as ‘‘a mighty pretender to learning, 
poetry, and philosophy.” ‘The following account of her by Evelyn 
in a letter to a friend is a life-portrait of the fantastical lady, 
whom Mr. Jenkins puts forward as the type and representative of 
a Cavalier’s wife :— 


Duchess of two centuries ago. Enchanted also by distance, he has ‘I was surprised to find so much extravagance and vanity in any 
become blinded to the substantial sius and essential errors of the person net oo lined within =. ur V all ” Her 3 Late eg, fantaste- 
Cavalier cause, identified in the last years of the Duke and |, ms Se ae i — senna | ‘d it. des the oe ny ns f bi Dw 
Duchess of Newcastle’s lives with the most bigot and besotted of | the infinite care she takes to place her curls and patches. Her mien 
Governments and the most vicious and demoralised of Courts. | s irpasses the imagination of poets or the descriptions of a romance 
Mr. Jenkins in his introductory essay has not taken the trouble | {°° s Ssreatioss; Poe : : & ne ae : ' Reena: 7 , — . © rn 
to inform his readers when the Duke and Duchess were born and | 55 . csenaientien: dealt eine scene Gens dieminatiiidh atin Sceasdieeents - whi +h is 
died. It transpires that they were both Royal sympathisers when | as airy, empty, whimsical, and ram ling as her books, aiming at science, 
the Civil War began, but readers require and are entitled to know lifliculties, high n center . = oO En nly bar * nesragintnaram be = 8 _ 

















how long they survived the Restoration. ‘The Duke was born in|”. mitcn a Gietaie waite tae in 3 os tee euaaetiinw alndiall 
1592, was made a Knight of the Bath and a Baron by James [., | generous, kind expressions, endeavi show humility by calling 
and lived for eighteen years after the Restoration. ‘The Dachess | back things past, still to improve her present greatness and favour to 
had died before him, in 1673. her frien l re Lf yal d Dr. ¢ t on " ith her, compliment ng her wit 

Pepys and Evelyn in thei . ° : ind learnin ina high m mner, which she t < to be so mu h due 
: ys 3 uvely heir truth-telling registers present a that she swore if the schools did not banish Aristotle and read Margaret 
view of the Dachess of Newcastle, unnoticed by Mr. Jenkins, | Duchoss of Newcastle they did her wrong, and deserved to be utterly 
<a sch lisence . 7 abolished. My part was not yet to speak, but admire ; especially hearing 

* The Cara! ind his Lady: Selections from the Works of the First Duke and I ) on magnifiying her own generous actions, stately buildings, noble 
Suen ca ne ” Ed -_ Ww en on, introduct ry Essay, by Edward Jenkins. | fort ine, her lord’s pro lig ou ; losses in the war, his power, valour, wit, 

The Liv dcscctcatp Mcgee sag a 1 ms », 1872 or learning, and industry,—what did she not mention to his or her own 
Duchess of Neweast} sen y a a oe ss af * ep hea de 2 va wis ’ ee , advantage? Sometimes, to give her breath, came in a fresh admirer; 
Duchess of Newcast mataed wtth o "Sia, ae 1 tected ‘aan “sing cabo then she took occasion to fy her faith, to give an account of her 
Antony Lower, M.A. London: Joha Russell Smith. 1872. ; "| yeligion, as new and unit as her philosophy, to cite hex 
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and to tell the adventures of 


own pieces, line and page in such a book, a The autobiography priuted in this new volume of the Golden 
some of her nymphs. At last I grew weary, and concluded that the | Treasury is interesting and quaint, and written in a subdued style 
creature, which I had heard ‘Sy eak of, was now to be s en, and that it |for the Duchess: but it can bear no comparison with Lad 
was time to retire for fear of infection ; yet I hope, as she is an original, | f Pe : : y 
she may never have a copy. Never did I see a woman so full of her- | Fanshawe’s Memoirs, yet very insufficiently known to the 
self, so amazingly vain and ambitious.” | public, and if Mr. Jenkins were bent on presenting a modef 
But Evelyn, when writing to herself to thank her for a present | Cavalier and his lady, he would have found, we think, far 
of her multifarious unread volumes, could allow himself to | better material in Aune, Lady Fanshawe, and her accomplished 
address her in language of unmeasured adulation, which again is| husband, the translator of the Lusiad of Camoens and /? 
valuable, as showing the real worth of other praises of learned and | Pastor Fido of Guarini. And again, if he is not indissolubly 








literary men now seriously quoted as valuable testimonials : — 


wedded to the old Cavaliers, we cannot but think that the 


intend to pay all my homage for | “ Golden Treasury Series” would have been really enriched by 


“Nor, Madam, is it by this that I ; ; : 
that glorious presence, which merits so many encomiums, or write 2 | the reprint of Lucy Hutchinson’s Memoirs—which have won the 
panegyric of your virtues, which all the world admires, lest the in- | public heart—of her manly and sensible Roundhead husband, 


dignity of my style should profane a thing so sacred ; but to repeat my 
admiration of your genius and sublime wit, so comprehensive of the | 
most abstracted appearances, and so admirable in your sex, or rather 
in your Grace’s person alone, which I never call to mind but to rank it 
among the heroines, and couastellate with the Graces...... I do, 
Madam, acknowledge my astonishment, and can hardly think too great 
of those souls who, resembling your Grace’s, seem to be as it were | 
wholly separate from matter, and to revolve nothing in their thoughts 
but universal ideas. For what of sublime and worthy in the nature of | 
things does not your Grace comprehend and explain ?” 
Evelyn’s Diary fortunately enables us to gauge his sincerity and | 
know the truth. There was published, immediately after the | 
Duke’s death, a folio volume of adulatory letters and poems of | 
learned and distinguished persons, great Oxford and Cambridge | 
Dons, Bishops in esse and posse, and philosophers like Hobbes and | 
Henry More, who repaid with flattery friendship and hospitality. | 
Granger, the biographical historian, who was quite capable of a| 
biographer’s enthusiasm, and Dr. Kippis, in his edition of | 
the Biographica Britannica, judiciously correcting fulsome praises 
of the Duke and Duchess’s biographer in the first edition of that 
work, have printed several extracts of the volume, to show the | 
height of folly of which the Duke and Duchess’s flatterers were 
capable. ‘I know no flattery, ancient or modern,” says Granger, 
‘*that isin any degree comparable to it, except the deification 
of Augustus and the erection of altars to him in his lifetime.” 
Kippis stigmatises the flatterers as ‘examples of talents mis- 
applied, of learning degraded by servility, and adulation deviat- 
ing into profaneness.” It is strange to find Mr. Jenkins, an 
iconoclast, on the side of flattery against common-sense. ‘She 
has been termed by literary prigs ‘the mad Duchess,’” says Mr. 
Jenkins. This is intended for Horace Walpole, who has given 
a very sensible account of the ducal pair, and from whom we may 
at least hear the other side. ‘ Of all the riders of Pegasus, perhaps | 
there has not been a more fantastic couple than his Grace and his 
faithful Duchess, who was never off her pillion. What a picture 
of foolish nobility was this stately poetic couple, retired to their 
own little domain, and intoxicating one another with circum- 
stantial flattery, on what was of consequence to no mortal but | 
themselves.” Mr. Jenkins, it is inconceivable why, has taken 
into his head that some bad poetry of the Duke’s, which he prints, in 
praise of the Duchess’s writings, may be ironical. The Duke was too 
good and innocent to satirise his wife, whom, indeed, he idolised, 
and he was not clever enough for irony. ‘There isa paper in the 
Connoisseur, written by the editors, Colman and Thornton, called | 
‘* Female Poets riding Pegasus, a Vision,” and the ladies dreamt 
of are the Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. Philips (Ornda), Mrs. | 
3ehn, Mrs. Leapor of Brackley, Mrs. Barber of Ireland, and | 
Mrs. Pilkington. Not a very illustrious group! The Duchess, 
whether from rank or merit is not said, has precedence, and first | 
mounts Pegasus. She recites part of her poem on ‘“ Mirth and 
Melancholy.” ‘ All the while,” says the writer, ‘‘ that these lines | 
were repeating, Milton seemed very much chagrined ; and it was 
whispered by some that he was obliged for many of the thoughts in 
his L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso to this lady’s dialogue between 
Mirth and Melancholy.”” We can excuse Milton's ghost for being 
annoyed on hearing such whispers, but his ‘‘ clear spirit” would have 
known that L’ Allegro and J] Penseroso were both written before 
1645, when the Duchess of Newcastle was a young, trembling 
maid of honour to the Queen, and had not yet discovered her | 
talent of writing. The Connoisseur paper cannot be considered 
a great, hardly a serious, eulogy. Yet on this paper inferences of 
fame and merit are founded, and to justify himself, when he evi- 
dently sees that justification is wanted, Mr. Jenkins turns Milton 
cleverly toaccount. He has probably discovered the auachronism 
which traced thoughts of Z’ Allegroand J] Penseroso to the Duchess 
of Newcastle’s poem, but he observes that ‘it is not too much to 
say that it rivals in their particular line L’Allegro and JI 
Penseroso.” As well might it be said that it rivals Paradise Lost, 
or that there is resemblance in the Duke and Duchess’s foolish 
plays to Shakespeare’s. 





The Duchess of Newcastle’s autobiography occupies but five-and- 
forty pages of the volume, which is padded out with poor poetry 
of Duke and Duchess, with insipid extracts from the Duchess’s 
letters, and with aphorisms and allegories, of which, without 
Mr. Jenkins’s eye-glasses, we cannot see the special merit, 
The Duchess’s turn of mind was not at all aphoristical, 
nor the soul of her wit brevity. The enterprising publishers 
of the ‘ Golden-Treasury Series” have been great public 
benefactors, and the reputation of that series is of nationat 
interest. We regret to see an inferior work in a series which hag 
been adorned and made celebrated by the admirable collections of 
Messrs. Palgrave and Coventry Patmore and Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Mr. J. Russell Smith has been altogether justified in reprinting 
the Duchess’s autobiography with the life of her husband; they 
are both interesting and amusing, but not models of literary 
excellence, or even sobriety. 





SEETA.* 
Tus work is the third of a series of three powerful tales by 


| which the author has illustrated three remarkable epochs in 


the history of India, with which great, mysterious, little-studied 
country few men living are so well, and no man living is better, 
acquainted than he. ‘The historical events which form the 
foundation of each of these works,” says the author in the Lntro- 


| duction, which every one ought to read, ‘‘are not only of the 


highest importance and interest, but occurring strangely at almost 


| exact intervals of a hundred years, are not exceeded in dramatic 


power by any actions in the history of India. ‘The first tale, Tara, 
illustrated the very remarkable epoch of 1657, when the Mahrattas, 
previously unknown except asordinary subjects of the Mohammedan 
Government of the Deccan, cast off their allegiance, rose to | ower 
under Rajah Sivajee Bhoslay, and defeated, at first by treachery, 
the army of Bijapoor. Having thus established the basis of a 
national independence, the Mahrattas, after sixteen years of war- 


| fare, defeated the Emperor Aurungzebe in 1707, and his death 
| and the distractions of the Mohammedan Empire enabled them to 


extend their conquests till, by 1757, they became the most power- 
ful State Confederacy in India, and had totally overthrown the 
once magnificent empire of Dehly. In that memorable year arose 
a new political power, in the English, hitherto merchants and 
traders only. On June 23, 1757, Lord Clive won the battle of 
Plassey, and laid the foundation of the British Empire which now 
exists. At that time, however, a strange astrological prediction 
was recorded, that the rule of the English Company would last 
only one hundred years, that is, from Sumbut, 1814, to Sumbut, 
1914, of the Hindoo era.” 

The author has used these historical events with great 
skill in Tara, the first of the series, a Mahratta tale of 
singular interest and beauty; in Ralph Darnell, which deals 
with the events of 1757 and the terrible ‘‘ Black-Hole” tragedy 
in a masterly fashion; and now, in the story of Seeta, which 
treats of the Mutiny, and of the literal fulfilment of the prediction 
that limited the rule of “ Kampani Bahadur” to one hundred 
years. An harmonious arrangement is remarkable throughout the 
series, widely as the tales differ. In each the great opposing 
interests are personified by great men, the characteristics of the 
rival races are brought out in examples which command admira- 
tion, and the romantic interest is secured by portraiture of female 
character of entirely novel types. Tara, the brave, gentle, 
beautiful, poetic heroine of the first novel, has no rival in the 
other stories, as she has no foil in her own. Soozan, who follows 
the beaten Nawab, terrible no longer, but dastardly and de- 
testable to the last, in that awful ** march ” which brought Surajah 
Dowlah to his doom, and which is described with such fierce 


intensity and power in Ralph Darnell that it cannot pass 


from any reader’s memory, but dwells in it like the murder 





* Seeta, By Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. London: Henry S, King and Co. 
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done by the crowd in Melmoth,—she, too, is a fine creation. | 
Bat in neither of these instances does the author depart from 
the historical lines of his subject. No discordant foreign 
note is struck in the story of Vara; and in Ralph Darnell the 
pressing presence of the strife, military and political, is felt unre- 
wittingly throughout, except when the reader is tuken quite away 
from it to England, to the fortunes of the exiled soldier’s family. 

Seeta is a story of another kind; though harmonising with its 
predecessors, it is far more complex, a higher flight of imagina- 
tion, a more romantic study, and a more impressive compulsion of 
history to the novelist’s purposes, because the history so compelled 
is near, solemn, and suggestive to us all. The time is that of the 
fulfilment of the prediction, of which the author says :—* Those 
who lived among the people at the time—as I did—felt what power 
it had gradually assumed over the native mind, among all classes 
and in all localities of India, and apart from other pretexts for 
disaffection, mutiny, and rebellion, I have always considered, and 
shall continue to consider it, as one of the most prominent and 
exciting causes of general combination and action in that year. 
The Sumbut year 1914 commenced on March 25, 1857, and closed 
on March 19, 1858, before the war had come toan end. ‘The de- | 
position of the East India Company from power, held to signify 
the expulsion of the English from power in India, was literally 
fulfilled. But while the Company died, the Queen of England 
ruled in its stead 

Into the ferment of this life, the tumult of this conflict, the bigh- 
wrought faith of this struggle, the reader is plunged ; but only the 
heroic side of the Mutiny is presented to him, the horrors which 
never ought to havea place in fiction are withheld. ‘The chronicler 
of the pure, lofty, beautiful life of ‘‘ Seeta” touches his readers’ 
hearts, but he does not curdle their blood. The threads of the 
story, sometimes widely apart, sometimes blended with much 
skill and grace, are the mission of a fierce fanatic, and the 
story of the love of a beautiful Hindoo girl for an Englishman. 
They blend in the furious passion with which Azrael Pandé 
pursues Seeta, who traverses at once his love, his patriotism, 
his religion, his hatred, and the deadly purpose of his life, which is 
to aid the fulfilment of the prediction, to realise the promise that 
there shall be ‘‘no English” in the land. ‘These two are the pro- 
minent figures, all the others do but supplement and support 
them; but it is a necessity of the story that we must care 
only for Seeta, who is introduced in a home scene of grave, 
still beauty, preparatory to the murder which leaves her a 
widow, and brings Cyril Brandon, the English Commissioner, and 
Azrael Pandé, the Brahmin fanatic and murderer, upon the scene. 
The trial, in which the widowed girl describes her husband's 
murder to the ‘tall, fair young man” who presides in the | 
Kucherry, is taken from the writer’s own experience as a magistrate 
in India, and is very impressive. ‘The charm of the author's style 
in this book, as in its predecessors, consists in the thorough identi- 
fication of himself and his readers with the modes of life and 
the orders of minds he deals with. He does not stand 
aside to describe and apologise for the ancient race of which these 
people come, and to lay recurrent emphasis upon the difference be- 
tween them and us; but he lives their life, feels their feelings, 
adopts their customs, faces their straits, in the self-same mental 
attitude in which they would have faced them, gives to the principles 
Which rule their actions, the weight of principles and their vital 
power, not treating them as prejudice, folly, and mere supersti- 
tion; tells the story from within, instead of from without, and 
80 tells it perfectly. The goldsmith’s family at Shah Gunge, 
Narendra bimself, Aunt Ella, the trades, the customers, the grave 
talking, the forecasting wisdom and yet the simplicity of the 
friends, the frugal life in the midst of wealth, the sacred philo- 
sophy which is of every-day use, and clothes the believers like 
& garment; all these attract and charm, and are so contrived that 
the reader’s acquaintance with the strange elements of the story is 
complete, before he is brought in contact with the familiar, in 
this case to be the disturbing, elements, Cyril Brandon, and the 
English society at Noorpoor. 

The date of the story prepares the reader for its being a tragic 
one, and the incident upon which it all turns, the marriage of the 
English Commissioner with the beautiful Hindoo widow, must, 
we know, have a tragic meaning too. For how is Seeta to be 
brought to England, to the high-born relatives who have no notion 
of auy antiquity of race except their own, and a general notion that 
the people of India are “blacks”? It cannot end well, even if 
there were no Mutiny coming, if there were no Azrael Pandé 
traversing the country, preaching treason and murder as sacrifice 
acceptable to Kalee, ‘the Mother,” gathering the people by the 
watchword of emancipation “No English,” and actuated by | 


deadliest designs against the girl herself and her husband. The 
picture of that strange marriage is very beautiful and touching. 
Seeta’s character is exalted and lovely, her simplicity, her entire 
trust in her English lord, her more than contented seclusion, her 
calm life, all love and learning—she is a lady, learned in the lore of 
her own people, and eager for that of Cyril’s—her innocence and 
humility, and her quiet lofty courage, destined to such terrible 
trial, make her one of the most touching and memorable heroines 
in fiction. The peaceful, romantic, calm sanctuary-like 
life of Cyril Brandon's home, within which his Hindoo wife dwells 
like a star, in her separate sphere, while without her flower- 
wreathed threshold are trouble and disquiet, fear, hatred, the 
jarring of many passions and the jangling of much vulgarity, is 
made so attractive to the imagination that one dreads its interrup- 
tion, and it needs all the force with which the author invests Azrael 
Pandé to reconcile us to parting with that beautiful idyll. And 
we grow impatient with the English people at Noorpoor. They 
are indispensable, the story could not be told without them, 


| but they bore us, they get in our way, as they got in Cyril’s,— 


even sweet, high-bred, Grace Mostyn, of whom we are jealous, for 
Seeta, from the first is so commonplace—in comparison with the 
Hindoo woman, who lives and loves, and dies so nobly. Common- 
sense and critical justice tell us that these people must have: 
a place in the story, that Seeta’s position must have provoked 
gossip, and that the author was bound to retail it, or he 
could not have made Cyril Brandon's position clear; but 
no one cares about the gossippers, and when the troubles 
come upon them, no one cares how they get through them. 
For Seeta and for Azrae] Pandé praise can hardly be ex- 
travagant ; it is impossible to conceive anythiog finer in their 
opposite ways than these two conceptions, more picturesque, 
more impressive. The end of the Brahmin fanatic is very 
finely conceived and described, and the strife and rage of 
passion in that last awful scene rise and roar like an angry sea 
around the treasure it is about to swallow. But we suspect the 
author has not had the courage to carry out his first intention in 
regard to Seeta and her English lord; that he has shrunk 
from the last touch which he might have given to the fine structure 
he has reared. He need not have hesitated, the noble creation 
would have borne to be made wholly tragic, tragic in the sense of 
Niobe or Antigone. ‘The author has been at this crisis less and 
more than an artist ; he has erred through pity to which he ought 


' not to have listened, and through love which commands all our 


sympathy with that merciful faltering. 

The secret mission of Azrael Pandé contributes not ouly strong 
dramatic interest, but much historical value to this work. In the 
action of the fanatic, and especially in his address to the Sepoy 


) . . 
delegates at Barrackpoor, the whole case for the ‘‘ natives” is 


stated with the utmost force, and those motive powers of hatred 
and religious frenzy, which are so unintelligible to our civilisation 


‘that a severe mental effort is necessary to the making of anything 


like due allowance for them, are worked before our eyes like the 
muscles of men in a prize-fight. 

The accessories, the atmosphere of this book, are supplied with 
a fair amount of skill. ‘The ancientness, the mystery, the pre- 
scription, the changelessness of the old faiths and philosophies, 
and their application to the common daily lives, are shown 
in their contrast with the endless variety of minds, so 
that the sublime reverie of Seeta, to which her ritualistic 
observance is merely a decorous homage of expression of 
feebleness she is well aware, is in her aunt’s case 
repetition, part folly, part fear, part 
hope, all equally vague. The Nabob and the Ranee, both 
historical characters, are drawn vividly. What a story might 
not the author of Secta make of the life of Lukshmee Bye, of 
whom Sir Hugh Rose wrote, after the attack on the rebel army at 
Gwalior, in which she was killed,—‘t One most important result 
was the death of the Ranee of Jhansy, who, although a lady, was 
the ablest and bravest military leader of the rebels ”! 


whose 
a senseless, blind 


MEMOIRS OF A HUGUENOT FAMILY.* 
A GENUINE family record from the hands of a man who suffered 
in the great French persecution, followed up by letters of his 
children and grandchildren, showing how Huguenot blood filtered 
into the current of English and American family life, has for us 
an interest far beyond that of any compiled history in which the 
creed of the writer, however honest he may be, inevitably causes 
him to digest and assimilate chiefly the facts which tell in its favour. 
By the copious reading of original autobiographies, a fair mind 





* Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. New York: Putman. 
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strikes an unconscious balance not to be obtained by dwelling first 
on this set picture andthen on that. At the very time that James 
Fontaine, the true hero of this Huguenot book, was immersed in 
troubles for his faith’s sake, Oliver Plunket, of Armagh, was put 


to his frightful martyrdom for exactly the opposite cause. Tyburn | 


witnessed scenes too horrid to be detailed in any modern writing, 
and the shuddering terrors of the Dragonnades were paralleled 
by shocking scenes in Scotland; though with us the persecution 
was far lees systematic, and more impartially distributed all 
round, owing to breaks and shifts in the central power. A good 
idea of the permanent blow to French reason and order inflicted 
by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes will be gained in reading 
this interesting volume, and even in analysing its contents. It 
was in 1722, when our George I. had yet five years to live, when 
the Great Marlborough was on the brink of the grave, and the 
Old Chevalier was issuing proclamations about the English 
throne, that James Fontaine, a Frenchman, settled in England, 
(and doing a comfortable business), commenced writing his life for 
the use of his children, being then sixty-four years old. He tells 
them, ‘‘I have gained the knowledge of those events which 
occurred before my day from my mother, my older brothers, 
and my Aunt Bouguet, my father’s sister, and I have the 
most perfect conviction of the truth of ail which I relate.” 
The Fontaine family had become converts to Protestantism on 
its first preaching in France, about 1535. ‘They were noble, and 
John de la Fontaine, born about the year 1500, had a commis- 
sion in the household of Francis I. He went through all the 
early troubles of the religion, and was the great-grandfather of the 
writer of the autobiography. He was murdered at Le Mans in 
1563, and his wife and a servant on the same fatal night. Of four 
sons, one is believed to have been massacred away from home; the 
three younger ones, of fourteen, twelve, and nine years of age, 
escaped and got to La Rochelle, then the stronghold of Protest- 
antism in France. These poor lads came into the town begging 
bread ; they were fair and handsome, and had evident marks of 
belonging to a good family and having been well brought up. A 
shoemaker took James, the elder of the three, and brought him up. 
James was so handsome that Henri (Quatre, who saw him at 
La Rochelle, said, ‘‘ Ventre Saint Gris! he is the handsomest man 
in my kingdom.” He died in 1633, at a great age, and left his 
family comfortably off; he always signed the noble prefix to his 
name. This fair, flaxen-headed James de la Fontaine had 
one son, also James, who became a minister. Oddly enough, 
he went, when quite a young man, to London, and fell in 
love with and ultimately married a young lady of the name 
of Thompson. But she died, leaving several children ; and 
it was a second wife, a Mdlle. Chaillon, who was the mother 
of John, and the ancestress of all the English and American 
Fontaines. The reader will find careful notices of all the children 
of these two marriages, involving an interesting little picture of 
the Protestant society of France in the seventeenth century. 
James Fontaine, the minister of Vaux and Royan, died eighteen 
years before the great persecutions began. Many vexations 
attended his pastoral career, and he ‘‘ did everything in his power, 
by prayer and teaching, to prepare his flock for the day of trial,” 
and ultimately a large proportion of the Protestant population of 
his parish fled the kingdom for the sake of their faith. The 
minister ‘* was never seen in the transaction of worldly business of 
any kind. My mother attended to all such matters. She con- 
sulted with him in any case where she had doubts, but she alone 
appeared. She received and paid money, she gave directions to 
workpeople and servants; thus my father never came in contact 
with his flock but in the exercise of his spiritual functions; and 
this circumstance, no doubt, contributed to the respect with which 
all looked up to him.” 

We now come to Jobn Fontaine, the last Frenchman of the 


exiled line. He was born in 1658. In France, Louis XLV. was | 


an adolescent; Cromwell ruled at Whitehall ; Massachusetts was 
in her earliest growth. John Fontaine was destined to be inti- 
mately linked with the three countries. Ilis father, the minister, 
died of apoplexy when the boy was only eight years old, and he 
was brought up by his widowed mother, a strict and tender 
woman, who did all she could for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of her children. He took his degree, ani found himself in 
possession at his majority of a comfortable house and £40 a year. 
The next seventy pages of the book are full of the dire afflic- 
tions suffered by the Protestants of John Fontaine’s immediate 
acquaintance. They began with a complaint lodged against his 
brother-in-law, M. Forestier, that he had received a ‘“‘ Papist into 
the communion of the Protestant Church, contrary to the King’s 
edicts.” Ile had a tedious imprisonment, appealed to the Par- 


| liament of Paris, and obtained an acquittal. Then Peter Fon. 
taine, who had succeeded his father in the ministry at Vaux, was 
seized under a lettre de cachet, confined in the castle of Oleron 
and his church was levelled with the ground. Then John 
himself got into prison at Saintes, was there for four months, and 
only got out by an appeal to the Parliament of Guienne. Things 
went from bad to worse until October, 1685, when the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes caused the great exodus of which the cop. 
sequences are still felt among us, and John Fontaine got of 
with eleven others from La Tremblade, a seaport in the neigh. 
bourhood of La Rochelle, landing on the 1st of December at 
Appledore, near Barnstaple, where the people received the French 
fugitives kindly, so that, says he, ‘‘God raised up for us fathers 
and mothers and brothers and sisters in a strange land.” 

The {luguenots’ English experiences are the most interesting part 
of the book. We breathe freely, getting into our accustomed air, 
and that olden England is so very real to us, as we see it brought 
sharply up in a Frenchman’s journal, translated in America by 
one of his lineal descendants. ‘The first thing that struck him 
was the cheapness of bread. ‘The voyage had been long, eleven 
days, and as they had not dared to put into a French port for 
supplies, they had run very short, and were very hungry. And 
the Appledore folks gave them halfpenny biscuits, which in France 
would have cost twopence each. “It instantly occurred to me 
that any one who could buy grain here and ship it to France must 
‘realise a large profit; but, alas! I had no money.” Now, one of 
the eleven fugitives who had landed with John Fontaine was Anng 
Elizabeth Boursiquot, his betrothed wife, and she had with hera 
gold chain for the neck, a pearl necklace, an emerald, and a 
diamond worth five pistoles; while he had a silver watch, a 
rose diamond, twenty pistoles, and six silver spoons; and on the 
strength of this rescued property Fontaine did not hesitate to 
enter into negotiations with one most kind and charitable Mr. 
Donne, who offered to risk as much as £300 in shipping grain to 
France, offering Fontaine half the profits. No sooner said than 
done, and the cargo sent to M. Peter Boursiquot. It sold at 
considerable profit, and would have yielded much more, but that 
Louis XIV. was just at the same time dealing in foreign corn, 
and ordered all his to be sold before the cargoes of private 
individuals could be touched. The vessel returned to England 
with a return cargo of nine tons and three hogsheads of Bor- 
deaux wine; some chestnuts and salt also sold to advantage. 
Subsequent ventures of the same kind, however, turned out ill, 
owing to the knavery of a “ regular merchant” to whom Mr. 


. . ih ~ . ! 
Donne had been persuaded by friends to consign. ‘'The English,’ 


says M. Fontaine, ‘‘ seldom know when they are well off, and I 
from a foolish diflidence did not stand up for my cousin as I might 
have done.” It ended in the watch and spoons being sold. Then 
comes a quaint episode concerning Miss Donne, a maiden lady of 
thirty-three, with about £3,000 to her fortune, who thinks she 
would like to marry the Huguenot, and that her brother might make 
it all straight by taking Mdlle. Boursiquot. M. Fontaine, being 
tenderly attached to his betrothed, pretended not to understand 
English; but Mr. Donne coming into the room, his sister 
appealed to him, and begged him to make the explanation, 
which, *‘ from our mutual knowledge of Latin, and his slight 
acquaintance with the French language he was well able to do.” 
Fontaine says that Mr. Donne “ was not nearly so much taken with 
your dear mother as Miss Donne was with me,” which, he modestly 
admits, was ‘* most strange,” but as he offered to ‘‘ remove the 
difficulty ” in order to please his sister, the proposition was made to 
Mdlle. Boursiquot, who very naturally burst into indignant weep- 
ing. And so the two French lovers were married at the parish 
church of Barnstaple by Mr. Wood, the rector, and became the 
parents of a numerous offspring, whose careers are followed in the 
book. 

We wish it were possible to describe the fortunes of the pair, 
and in detail. How a “ feather-bed and several coverlets ” were 
sent from France, with a characteristic disbelief in English 
bedding ; how the kind townspeople sent the young pair meat, 
poultry, and grain for months, and in such a spirit of Christian 
charity that they never knew from whom they came. Neverthe- 
less, Fontaine preferred independence, and the receipt of aid from 
the fund collected for the refugees was hindered by his conscien- 
tious scruples at receiving Communion according to the rites of 
the Church of England. ‘ Some of the Presbyterians with whom 
I had become acquainted actually hated the Episcopalians, and 
they made me believe that the Church of England was a kind of 

tomanism. I held in abhorrence all the practices of the Papists, 
so I determined to have nothing to do with the skin of the Beast, 
| even though the Beast itself had been rejected.” He therefore 
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— ; 
resolved to labour with his hands, while he preached 


«the pure doctrines of the Gospel,” and ended by receiv- 
ing Holy Orders from the Protestant Synod assembled at 
Taunton, in June, 1688, and by combining ministerial work with 
the manufacture of French stuffs. It is impossible to resist a 
smile at this good man’s account of his commercial prowess. It 
reads like a bit of detail from the pages of Defoe. He was very 
clever at inventing patterns, he manufactured stuffs upstairs while 
his wife sold them in the shop below; he got linens, galloons, 
thread, needles, and tin and copper wares from Holland, manu- 
Needless to say that he got 
Exeter 


factured there by French refugees. 
all these things cheap. Likewise certain 
made beaver hats, and furnished them to no one in Taunton but 


Frenchmen in 
to John Fontaine. He sold pure French brandy, and drew custom 
by selling Malaga and Alicante raisins, at the price retail that 
he paid for them wholesale, and needles on the same terms. 
Of course the Taunton tradespeople rose up against him, accused 
him of being a sharper, a Jack of all trades, a French dog, a 
stranger who was not liable to assessment for Government taxes 
and town rates, and a Jesuit in disguise, who said mass in his 
own house every Sunday ! 

We have not space to detail the circumstances which took him 
to Ireland, and settled him in the further wilds of Kerry, on the 
shores of Bantry Bay, where he turned fisherman and lost money. 
His house was attacked by a French privateer, and his adven- 

Finally he returned to Dublin. 
and Elizabeth Fontaine were sons, 
John entered the army and served in Spain; Moses went to 
the Bar; and Francis became a pastor; while Peter made a rich 
marriage. ‘The eldest daughter, Mary Anne, married in October, 
1716, Matthew Maury, of Castel Mauron, in Gascony, also a 
refugee. Now John, the officer, being without employment in 
1714, bethought him of making a voyage to America, to see whether 
he and his brothers might not fitly find homes in the colonies. 
He purchased a plantation in Virginia, and found a parish or 
benefice in the vicinity whici he thought would suit Peter, and it 
ended in Peter, James, and the Maurys all going, and finally 
settling, across the sea, followed some time after by Francis, 
who became an episcopal clergyman in King William County, 
while the first traveller, returned to England. Au 
active correspondence was kept up between the far-parted 
brothers, John and Moses remaining in Great Britain; and some 


tures are as good as a novel. 
Four of the children of John 


John, 


of Mrs. Maury’s letters to her sister, Elizabeth Torin, are also 
extant, and give quaint and curious family details. Mrs. Maury 
died in 1755, and her brother Peter, the clergyman, in the follow- 
ing year. John Fontaine, the soldier, eldest son of the refugee, 
was still alive in England and writing to one of the Maurys in 
1764. Of the younger generation of American Fontaines, 
Colonel William fought on the side of Independence in the 
Revolutionary war, and we find him sending ribbons to his 
sisters, in 1781, as ‘trophies from (the surrender of) York.” 
In our generation the old Huguenot blood has achieved scientific 
honour in the author of the Physical Geography of the Sea, quite 
recently deceased. 
of February 21, we read with a thrill of recognition of the death 
of the “celebrated 
Maury.” It will be remembered that he espoused the Confederate 
side in the late war, and was one of their most distinguished 
officers. That his parents were proud of their ancestral stock is 
shown by their having baptised him by the maiden name of his 
long-passed ancestress. It is not often that 
family can be so traced for a period of three centuries, and it 
makes one sigh to think that these Fontaines and Maurys and 
thousands like them should have blended with and enriched the 


In the American correspondence of the Zimes, 


hydrographic engineer Matthew’ Fontaine 


the annals of one 


race of their adoption, and have been lacking to France in her 
sorest hour of need. 


SOME OF THE LIGHTER PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Bla kwood, which continues this month with much spirit that 
curious hybrid novel on Army Reform, called ‘*A True Re- 
former,” gives us also a feast of fancy in ‘ Shakespeare's 
Funeral,” a quaint conceit, a little over-laborious, and bearing too 
many traces of modern thought to be praised for the highest life- 
likeness ; but very interesting, ingenious, and full of subtle touches 
which tell of the writer's great love and study of Shakespeare. 
Drayton, the Warwickshire poet, who had known Shakespeare 
long and familiarly, the poet’s daughter Susanna Hall, her hus- 
band, Shakespeare’s widow, and Raleigh play the chief parts in 
this dramatic fancy, which is wise, satirical, pathetic, and 
humorous, 


; his temper.” 


The general indifference and absence of compreben- 
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sion, and the scruples of the gentle Puritan, who is divided 
between loving pride in her father and “the deadly peril of 
such enchantments,” so that she hesitates to ‘‘ give what he 
hath left a voice in books,” affords Drayton the opportunity for 
the following prophecy, with which he takes his leave, and goes 
away with Raleigh, after the funeral :— 


* Methinks I « spy, in the d pt of time, his image veiled, and ma 
itions of men toilin unravel his meanings, and piecing out 
l verses and clipt fancies with guess-work ; collectin the 
iin and doul threaded memories tradition Ly pre 


ibt, what wi 
l le be not found 





serve of him. And I do fear me that if some disci; 
elsewhere more devoted than any his birthplace affords, to tell posterity 
it manner of man he was, there may in a brief space, and ere his 
! eached its nith, remain this chief of English poets 


nothing but a wondrous name.” 

** The Late Attempt at Suicide ” is smart, abusive, and animated 
with a fury of hatred against Mr. Gladstone which sets every 
rule of good taste aside, and substitutes for argument such a sen- 
tence as this: —‘* Weak, variable, and ductile as he is in things 
wherein it is a shame for men to be inconstant, he is obstinate 
and immovable in minor matters which affect simply his vanity or 
This is not war, nor is it magnificent. ‘The element 
of shrewishness that unfortunately prevails in the political litera- 
ture of Blackwood deprives it of all weight and seriousness, by 
provoking the kind of smile which drives a railing woman into 
kicking and biting hysterics. ‘To talk of a Ministry “ punishing 
those who have committed the crime of owning land” is to be 
silly without being amusing, and Llackwood knows better. 

In Fraser, this month, Mr. Reginald Palgrave’s paper on the 
circumstances attending the trial and condemnation of the Karl 
of Strafford is interesting and well informed. Its object is to 
show that while the impeachment of the great Earl was a failure 
and the bill of attainder a blunder, the fatal termination was due 
to the interference of the King, under the influence of Went- 
worth’s enemies, the old Court party, and of terror of the 
consequences of the discovery of the plot, to which Charles 
had committed himself, to bring up the army in the North to 
overawe the Parliament. We do not think Mr. Palgrave has 
quite done justice either to the sagacity and statesmanship of the 
popular leaders, or to the real reluctance of Charles to sacrifice 
his Minister. We do not think he is justified in attributing such 
a narrow basis to the impeachment in its first stage, nor, on the 
other hand, do we think he gives Charles proper credit for the 
curious mixture of conscience with selfish double-dealing and 
meanness by which most of his public acts were distinguished. 
He, however, has done good service by drawing more attention 
than it has hitherto obtained to the question as to the course 
which the House of Lords would have pursued respecting the bill 
of attainder if the King had not interfered, and as to the motive 
which dictated that interference. We observe one or two errors 
in Mr. Palgrave’s paper,—a slight one in stating the full number 
of members of the Long Parliament at 510 instead of 507, anda 
much more serious one in placing the appointment of Oliver St. 
John to the Solicitor-Generalship, which was made on the 29th 
of January, in immediate connection with the events of the 
following April. 

The Cornhill is very good indeed this month. 
Anatolia” is a most interesting paper, with the well known 
initials ‘* W. G. P.” to guarantee its accuracy and the research to 
which it is due. ‘‘A Chronicle of the Cotton Country” is a 
terrible Indian story, told with every accessory of topographical 
description and delineation of character, so that the scene is 

‘* Notes on Ghosts and Goblins’ 


‘** Byzantine 


wonderfully vivid and present. . 
contains some very curious additions to the inexhaustible literature 
of a subject which can never be written down, or argued into 
insignificance ; and ‘* Anagrams” is a charming collection of out- 
of-the-way information. 

Macmillan’s Magazine opens with a bold experiment in verse; it is 
the story of his ill-fated love told in the ‘ Fo’c’s'le” by a cailor to 
his mates, in the dialect and with all the roughnesses, the digres- 
sions, the plain-speaking of the man and the occasion. ‘The verses 
are irregular, brusque, tender, sometimes a little coarse, in depre- 
cation of coarse surmises on the part of the hearers, full of illus- 
tration of feelings and events by the external things of rustic life, 
and of the distrustful sagacity of persons of ‘Tom Baynes’ class 
who have avy sharpness aud humour at all. Tom Baynes, the 
spinner of the yarn, is slightly inconsistent,—his talk is too utterly 
common, with all its occasional pathos, for nice distinctions about 
the ‘‘ tenors,” the ‘* basses,” avd the ** little trebles ” of the stream 
and the waterfall;—but he rambles very pleasantly about and 
about the story of Betsy Lee (this is only Part 1.),—and he 
deserves everybody's thanks for these lines :— 
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“T never thought on for the whys and the hows, 

But I was always terrible fond of cows. 

Now, aren’t they innocent things, them bas’e 23 ? 

And haven’ they got ould innocent faces 

A strooghin their legs that lazy way, 

Or a standin’ as if they meant to pray; 

They’re that sollum and lovin’ and studdy 

An’ the butter meltin’ in their big eyes. 

Eh? what do you think about it, John ? 

Is it the stuff they’re feedin’ on, 

The clover and meadow grass and rushes, 

And them goin’ pickin’ among the bushes, 

And sniffin’ the dew when it’s fresh and fine, 

The sweetest brew of God’s own wine! 

And the smell of the herbs gets into their sowls, 

And works and works, and rowls and rowls, 

Till it tightens their tits and drabs their muzzle,— 

Well, it’s no use o’ talkin’, it’s a regular puzzle: 

But you'll notice the very people that’s got to atten’ 

To the like, is generally very aisy men.” 
Mr. Routledge contributes a paper upon 
and Probable Future in India,” 
the rooted belief of the Hindoos is that no purely Indian subject 
ever interests the people of England, or even the Houses of Parlia- 
ament ; 
an Indian paper is merely accepted as ‘‘ padding” for a magazine. 
In Mr. Routledge’s own case, the latter certainly cannot hold 
good. 
into which Englishmen in India fall, their inevitable con- 
sequences, and the radical ignorance in which they originate. 


and wise, 


His essay is full of experience, honourable feeling, and common- | 


sense, applied to a subject which particularly requires and 
rarely receives their application. 
Stanley’s article on ‘* Flowers for the Poor,” if printed as a leaflet 
for letters, and distributed among the fortunate possessors of 


country places and gardens, could not fail in producing such results | 
| research are skilfully concealed under its fanciful results, on the 


The existence of the Window-Gardening 
and this simple, 


as the writer hopes for. 
Societies is not, we believe, widely known, 


eloquent, heartfelt description would at once reveal and recom- | 


mend them. ‘ Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. Babbage” do 
not add much to our knowledge, or modify our notions of either 
of those gentlemen. ‘The writer describes Mr. Babbage as “a 
mathematical Timon,” who hated mankind rather than man, and 
whose aversion was lost in its own generality; who hated 
life, and yet did not want to die; and who told the following 
stories of himself, which prove that he had sufficient fun 
in him to have been reasonably happy, if he had been reason- 
ably understood :—‘‘ He complained that he had caught cold 
at dinner from mistaking a plate-glass window behind him 
for an open one, and then illustrated the power of imagina- 
tion by adding that on finding himself at a strange house without 


** Our Present Position | royal victims of perpetual flattery and falsehood. 
which begins by stating that think anything in any of Shakespeare's fools has escaped the writer, 


that an Indian debate empties the House of Commons, and | King and his Fool! 


We would suggest that Miss | 


his nightcap he had been perfectly able to replace it by tying | 


a piece of string round his head.” 


Here is a delightful anec- | 


dote :—‘‘ Mr. Babbage went to Ham House with a large party, | 
one of whom was a Dutch baron, another an Indian prince. It | 


was understood that the prince was to be shown over Ham by a 
daughter of the house, who was not beautiful merely, but rich ; 

but some of the visitors, including Mr. Babbage and the Baron, 
were left under charge of the housekeeper. This last part of the 
arrangement was unknown to the Dutchman, who surprised his 
companions by the persistent eagerness with which he kept close 
to his conductor. At last, on turning a corner, they saw him on 
his knees, proposing in broken English to the astonished house- 
keeper, while she was in vain trying to explain to him that he 


had mistaken the object of his courtship, as she herself was not | 


the heiress.” Mr. Black’s serial story, “‘ A Princess of Thule,” 
goes on well, with a pleasant mixture of romance and realism, and 
the comprehensive sympathy with the beauty and the changeful- 
ness of nature which makes of him a landscape-painter in words. 
A serial story by Mr. Burnand is begun with less promise and less 
originality than we might have hoped ; it lays the Micawbers under 
heavy contribution,—and in the autobiographical form which is 
so fatal to mediocrity, An article on ‘ Disestablishment and 
Disendowment: with a Proposal for a Really National Church of 
England,” is very well meant, and not badly written, but we sub- 
mit that this most elaborate scheme for effecting an impossibility 
is not worth serious study. If there is anybody except Mr. 
Wallace who believes that it is possible ‘‘to establish a truly 
National Church, in which every Englishman, whatever be his 
religious opinion, shall have an equal share, and to abolish for 
ever all causes of local religious animosity,” we earnestly invite 
him to study this paper. For ourselves, it reminds us strongly of 
that passage in ‘Pride aud Prejudice,” in which Miss Bingley 
propounds her ideas respecting balls :—‘‘ It would surely be much 
more rational,” 


says Miss Bingley, “if conversation instead of | 


{ turned to him, 


dancing made the order of the day.”—‘* Much more rational, m 
dear Caroline, I dare say,” replies her brother, ‘ but it would i 
_be near so much like a ball.” Mr. Wallace’s notion of the body 
of six or seven thousand National Church Rectors ‘‘ who dent 
devote themselves, some to science, some to experimental agricul. 
ture or horticulture, some to history, philosophy, or other branches 
‘of literature,” and thereby “ reflect glory on their country, and 
more than any others help on the work of human progress,” js 
very rational, and as unsacerdotal as avy one could desire, but it 
is not in the least like a Church. 
Mr. Cowden Clarke’s Essay upon ‘‘ Shakespeare's Jesters” js 

the most noticeable paper in the Gentleman's Magazine. It ig very 

careful and thorough, and it begins by a pleasant discourse upon 
privileged jesters in general and Court fools in particular, in which jt 
is shrewdly argued that the charm of these creatures consisted in the 
novel experience which their blunt truth-telliug conveyed to the 
We do not 


with whom we entirely concur in awarding the palm among them 
to the fool in ** Lear.” How worthy, one of the other, were the 
How beautiful is that touch in the scene of 
the storm !—‘‘ Art cold? Iam cold myself. Poor fool and knave! 
I have one part in my heart that is sorry yet for thee.” The analysis 


He merits attention as he points out the social errors | of that consummate rogue Autolycus is very clever, and ample 


justice is done to Touchstone. Part I. of * Crispus, a Poetical 
Romance,” prevents our feeling at all impatient for Part IL, and 
the serial stories are singularly trivial and trashy. 

‘The current number of the St. Pauls Magazine is in some respects 
better than its predecessors, though the serials belong to the cate- 
gory of those which it is impossible to remember from one month 
to another. A practically useful article on ‘‘ Oyster Cultivation,” 
and a very pleasant paper, in which a great deal of study and 
‘* Poetic Folk-Lore of Ireland,” raise the St. Pauls above its 
average level. 

Among the lesser magazines there is considerable sameness. They 
are all stuffed with fiction. Zemple Bar has three serials ; London 
Society has two; the Argosy, one only, but the space is one-half 
that of all the other papers. ‘There is nothing noticeable about 
any of the three. The illustrations in London Society have been 
going from bad to worse for some time. We do not think any- 
thing less like nature or more like tattooing than the child’s face, 
called ‘* An April Daisy,” which forms the frontispiece, could be 
executed by the most aspiring artist. The whole number is 
deeply infected with bad grammar, and ‘ Leaves by a Listener,” 
as the title of a paper on certain studios which the writer has 
visited in order to forestall the Royal Academy Exhibition, is a 
triumph of infelicitous nomenclature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Couspirators in Siberia. By Baron R—, “a Russian 


Translated from the German by Evelyn 8S. John Mildmay. 


Russian 
| Del kabrist.” 
| (Smith and Elder.)—It is possible that some 
Dekabrist.” Dekabe 


of our readers may not 
know what is meant by a * , then, is the Russian 
word for December, and in Dees 25 
which followed on the death of the Cza Alo yxand 
he Archduke C 
Imperial dignity, which, 
to pass to him as the more 


mber, 1825, took ia ace the insurrection 
There was an in- 
disclaiming and 


as had been 


onstantine 





terregnum of a few days, 


Nicholas refusing to claim the 
arranged by the will of Alexander, was 
eties endeavoured 


capable of the two. This interregnum the secret soci 
to avail themselves of for the purpose of securing some political liberty ; 


and to this endeavour Baron R——, who was then an officer in the 


army, gave himself. His book, then, « 
exceedingly interesting. There is the acc¢ 


sousists of two parts, each of them 
unt of the movement itself; 
how very near it was to 
tehman said at 


ve are struck as we read with the thought of 
“ O foran hour of Dundee!” as the old Se 





succeeding. 
One hour of a leader of even ordinary vigour might have 
changed the future of Russia, Sey, 
ripe, not changed it for the better. 
of the 
Here are a couple of anec« 


Sheriffmuir. 





+ 


if the fruit was not 
narrative 


- ywever, 
ving this is the 
is worth reading. 





his, again, 
of them very Russian :— 


examinations of the accused; 
lotes from it, both 
room with us stood a man in civilian's dress, wearing 
Anne in diamonds round his neck. The Commandant 
and exclaimed in a sad and irritated voice, ‘ What! are 
you also mixed up in this affair, and leagued with these gentlemen ?— 
‘No, your Excellency; I find myself here under court-martial for 
peculation of timber in ship’s mat ls..—* Oh! I am relieved, that 1s 
all, dear nephew,’ said the Commandant, and cordially pressed the hand 
of the more fortunate man. The President of the Commission, Tatischt- 
very seldom took part in the inquiry; he only once made the 
used:—‘ You have read nothing but Tracy, 

m: look what it has brought you 
Scriptures all through my life, 


“Tn the same 
the Order of St. 
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, what I have gained;’ with that he pointed to the two rows 
h glittered on his breast.” 


April 5, 1873.] 
Pie 2 a — 
and you se 
of stars WAIC ; } P a ee 
The second part of the book contains the eres of the life in Siberia. 
On the whole, the « xiles were not treated with inhumanity, nor was their 











lot without its ileviations. Baron R ——'s wife, for instance, was per- 
sn hil On the whole, Siberia, at least as these gentlemen 
it, was not so dreadful a place as it has often been pictured. 
aut vith some of his fellow-exiles were per- 
Q banishment for service in the Army of the 
1839 he was allowed to retire from the service, and thus 
hment 1. One of the noteworthy things in the book is 
unt of y t} id by the Cesarevitch (the present Empero1 to 
t xs were located. He was not allowed to con- 
th then it ved his kindly feeling towards them. 


Author of the “ Old 


id Elsie. I 1 the German of E. Marlitt, 
‘é 1 The 


Strahan. 











S t ud much pleasure, and Gold Elsie we 

l rt tale turns, as so 

1 3 far more promi- 

nent in the s of Gr iny than it is in ours,—the distinctions 
of class. I noble birth, but has married a plebeian, 
the gon of a Thuringian f tor. The story opens with the removal of 
] t ere the father has obtained a situation. 





, Which its late possessor: 


family, has bequeathed to her mother, an 
as the ruin appears to be un- 


to sell it 


tha f henevolence, 
forbidden 


, 7 é leg: ¥ is 


under penalty of 








H ver. it turns out to be anything but useless, A 

ful discoveries, the first being the discovery of 

gome very ’ in ibitable rooms, which no one knew 
anything about, turn the legacy from a ruel joke into a 
very respect t Meanwhile, Elsie forms acquaintance 
with the 1 that occupies the chateau built by the Von 
Gnadewitzes as a more pleasant dwelling than their old castle. There 
she meets ventures of the usual kind. There is a young baron, 
who presun her lowly station, and is repulsed with scorn; a 
pietist count t pietists seem to be as much hated as the aristo- 
crats—w! lf to be exceedingly foolish and mean; and 








t t fi ly himself, one of those impassable-looking 
men who, as the experienced novelist is aware, fall in love more 
speedily frantically than anyone. At last, all the evil- 


disposed ar mfited by the discovery that Elsie is even on the 
been thought so hopelessly plebeian 


should. 


than quite suits the 


father’s side t side that had 
actually a Von Gnadewitz. And at last everything ends as it 


sensations and surprises 
ut Gold f 





The story is 1 
e Ve 


style of the be ie is certainly worth reading. 
Shipu s 1 Disasters at Sea. By W. H. G. Kingston. (Rout- 
ledge. )—O1 ts, perhaps, to see what may be called the friends of 


‘The Loss of the ‘ Kent,’ East Indiaman,” 


and “The W : of the ‘ Medusa’”—disappear from these collections. 


But it is ta that they should be pushed out of their places by 
records il, or at least more recent in their interest. Mr. 





and has given his 


good choice, 


reader's 1 t only full of striking incident, but also, 
for the 1 little 1 vn. Of others more familiar, such as “ 





only say that, though future 








generat tness deeds more heroic, to t neration 
story ca ten All boy readers not a few o 
date K t ume as that of a practised and 
t -teller 

Ravensd 8 vol S. Tinsley This is a story of the period when 
the disaffect f Ireland reached its culminating point, the closir 
years tury The hero is an Irishman by family, but 
born in E1 flicier t home in Ireland to be able to see how 
things sta nd ficiently imbued with English ideas to be 
ble t rment land clear. The story is moderately, not 
more tha tely, int ting. The hero finds himself involved in 
certall of a very thrilling kind, and which are 
finally \ to t eneral satisfaction. There are two love affairs, 
t I 1 dt On the whole, we 
should sa I l ha n out, and that the 
8 1 ittempt has been 
made to in mal effect is not satis- 





rival 


member “ Charles 


formidable a 





O'Malley not fi en to be just to a book like Ravensdale. 
——Ah t ly the same criticism may serve for another tal 
¥ n tt me time, Captain O Shanghne ssy’s Spor ing 
Career, ¢ it 2 vols. Chapman and Hall.)—It is fairly 
good t ] nking that there ought to be more fun in 









in Ireland, tigers 





ces various incidents 
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the book is just readable, but we should not care 


hero. On the whole, 
to see it again. 
Tlandhook of Hardy Trees, Shrubs. and Herbaceous Plants. Based on 


the French work of Messrs. Decaisne and Naudin, By W. B. Hemsley. 


Longmans. )— We have often been surprised at the indifference shown by 
good, practical gardeners, and even by educated amateurs, towards the 
study of ny t their contented ignorance of the wild forms of the 
plants they so sedulously cultivate, and whose minutest varieties are 

refully led. This unnatural divorce between horticulture and 
b y now, hope, to be put an end to. Mr. Hemsley’s handy 
book a great step towards the desired reconciliation. “ Horti- 
culturists erally,” he remarks, in his introduction, “have evinced 





‘reasing desire iysiology and structural affinities 


essfully.”. We 


of tho 





lem suc’ 


of plants, as_ well 


Was a sine qua ne 
rrowers did not 


scessful g 
be doubted 


experience of 
ry. We think, 1 
habitats, modes of growth, and natural dispositions 


of the wild originals of our garden plants must be of 


many Suc prove 


»wever, it cannot that a 


their 


use in 


culture, and we can heartily recommend this handy-book as at once 

impl ind compendious. rhe original plants are arranged under 

their natural orders, and their garden varieties carefully noted, with 
. . 





special desin in respect to habits of growth, 





f reference to the amateur gardener, it will be 
There 


name and place in the order of the vegetable world he may not ascer- 


beauty, &e. As a book 


| found invaluable. is not a plant or tree in his garden whose 


tain by its means; while the practical hints on cultivation appended to 
the more purely descriptive and botanical portion of the volume are 
The French 


and 


taken from the 


truthful as 


illustrations 
Naudin 


vell worthy of his study. 


aisne are as they are 


work of Messrs. Dex 
delicately beautiful. 

7 iT Complete Peerage. Ba onetagqe, Anivhtagqe, and TTouse of Commons 
By Edward Walford, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol C 
Hardwicke.)—This is a little 


Walford’s 


ommons 


for 18738. ollege, 


Oxford. most convenient book, com- 
bining Mr. 
House of C 


but small and portable quite out of proportion to the vast 


baronetage, knightage, and 
-fat, 


excellent peerage, 


between the boards of a pocket volume, 


cannot 
subjects, but 


juantity of useful information it contains. Of course, we 


ebrett’s large volumes on the same 
sole 


contained, 


form and the careful ‘tion of the more 


the 


snience 0 





make this single 


It is 


important elements of information 


volume in some respects more convenient than those. very well 


rot up. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 
W. 5S. King.)—A gi 
the well-deserved 


editor first 


By the Editor of “ Men Who Have Risen.” 
od book of its kind, which will, we hope, meet with 
The 


life of Josiah Wedgewood, under the apt desig- 


same succe 


33 that attended its predecessor. 


gives the 


nation of * The Man of Energy;” then comes a paper entitled “A Group 
of Famous English Merchants, and under this heading we have the De 
la Pol Hull—why not carry on the tale, and show the sorrows 


which overtook the De la Poles when they ceased to be merchants and 


became courtiers?—Sir Richard Whittington, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
Hugh Myddleton, William Paterson, and Sir William Brown, of Liver- 
have the story of 
rhese 


t easily 


pool. Then we “Three Famous Soldiers,” Napier, 


stories have been, of course, told before ; 


Outram,,and Havelock. 
; ‘ and the editor of the 


but Englishmen will no y tire of them, 
lume before us certainly does justice to them. 
Sailors. By W. C. Bennett. H. 5. 


literary skill, 


King.) 
the 


caro- 


PorTry. Songs jor 
sultivated 
pwd of 
umount of 


a writer of some who ha 


art of poet with a diligence which puts to shame the 


less rhymesters, and who has not failed to attain a certain 


He has in fa 


uld it be possible to speak too highly of the g neral tone and 


ation asa 





t what may be c ulled a respec table repu 


pur] of all that he writes. We are quite conscious that a writer of 
some not not to be dismissed with a few depreciatory words. Nay, 
more, we have done our best to like these Songs for Sailors, but, after 





all, we are obliged to say that we found them to be but second-rate as 


inferior indeed, “Songs” indeed many of 


vill the significance of that term. 


wetry, and i mgs very 





widely as we 

















rh Boat-ra for instance, is a poem in blank verse—and as far as 
versification is concerned, as good as anything in the volume—wherein 
y ne tells tl tory how he won his wife by winning a boat-race. 
By t know anything about sailors, we should say that 
they uld a! upprove of the transaction. In truth, the man 
did f ‘ I t g, to u 1 sporting phrase, was 
juat \ riva winning, when the hero, in the very crisis of 
t fl time to addre m in t ( ord 
O} f I answered u but lose 
A week's wild triumph, aud its praise and pride; 
I 1g. lose what priceless years of joy 
Perchance a life’s whole sum of bappiness,— 
Vhat vears with her that | might call my wife! 
ning, I win her. 
Poets have a licence in such matters, but this transcends all that can 


a specimen 
small 
part We wish indeed that there were more of them, for some of them 


*A Wile’s Song ”:— 


e note this because it is, in a way, 


really ‘songs’ form but a 
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And say, 
— From Dawn to Noon. 
poems of not 


*O well I love t 
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By Violet Fane. 
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us, anything—but 


s cruel brea 
s: I mean I did not know,— 


“T loved you more tl 
Now, when suddenly has dropped the blow— 
8 ook along the past, 

r was meant to be 
st look upon the stairs, 
felt the last, last grain of sand 
Fall with a tear on my reluctant hand, 
t happened unawares 


wthorn blo 
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our last, 


(Longman. ) 


but as passable a 











sa 
N 
De 
As y 
Jat, ( hear t 
Beat | i i e 
For t I g wind and the I 
7 brings him hon zain 
Tho quality of the volume is indeed singularly un It surprises 
us sometimes to seo how well and etimes t badly Mr. 
Bennett can write. H i nce n te Macaulay’ 
Armada” at full 1 C gin ALISO! ud then 
write a continuation » follow 7— 
* And hour on! ur, in} 1 slo me speeding fr ( r 
In haste to their valiant parts, unnumbered ve hearts muré¢ 
The sot : ther ‘ ith re tru 
To prove them worthy of the blood n migh es they drew; 
From many an land ca id h l gran he ame 
Afire they came to stril i ill for Queen and land and fame 
The Story of Po By Ari llus H ] Harrison and 
Sons.) Pomona we ha ? een able to read—it is alw 
read what you don’t understand—and t! e ti bst 
from criticising it. But fi * Art " n quote f lin 
which will n f our p 3 of a ( 
‘Rejoi yef ] 
That bl ly 
No more he " low 
ms kindl it 
I system has re 
lied ruin from her 
3ounden she lies in chains se, 
Whilst her blanched k tual ice 


Longmans). 
had deluded 
e | 


ave come 








Riding on a ofa 
Radiant with a glor 
P ing ever W 
such world é 
Mr. Holt, however, is n lways é g Flue lways i 
far too fluent, but so i ver i ity.— 
Walled In. By He IB lk HM. &.. Mts | present 
writer remembers a sc fell having to translat ome passa 
of Homer into heroie vy began in a business-like way by settin 
down the rhymes of | roposed vé n. ‘“‘ Haste” was one of th 
words, and, no other rhy } enting itself, “ past was put do to 
answer to it. And so one uplets appeared thus :— 
l ith has 
Reduce thy arrows to an iron paste.” 
Mr. Berkeley must been following > same method when | 
wrote the followi 
O Vi ) 
il tohim; and bold 
A ’ ‘air and free 
str gold 
A yul 
Tl us on wa en.— 
He i th a gau f heaven 
What on earth is the g¢ of *m 1°? What was ever “lured” 
by “mould”? Here Mr. Bulkeley in a Pinda mood, * numeri 
lege solutis ”:— 
Wher Ss I You e, 
If I you in 
Making that f ‘ll knock your ugl l 
Agin’ the wall—that’s plai 
Here ke a pull 
Wi ces. | r Bill! I’m undone 
[ him t 
( 1 th he, h id, 1 | 
h u rst 
A spr 
Mayb 
B j uid the ticke nd 
This comes from one of t other Poems ! next ? 
Shades of Aristotle and Ho »! n¢ a man 


and publishers will print, as a 


a man should write 


it who is quite capable of r things. Some sonnets which conclude 
the volume are carefully written. Here is one which is at least 
passable :— 
When last I pre ssed your neos. & month a 
nonth—I did not feel th h 


These are love 
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$e 
| our composers deem good enough to be set to their musie, This, indeed, 

we should judge to be the tination of most of the pieces j ™ 

From Dawn to Noon, and here they ive a success which they are 

ey are 
not likely to obtain the readl —— Stray Leaves, By 





proper ae 


may bh 





from 

















ee. aemilian.) This is a me of some . Tp 
C. E. M. Maemillan. rhis i voium I me promise, To several 
the poems is appended the rd “rewritten. It expresses ap 
able habit, in which we would encourage the author to persevere 
Here and there we see material wh vorth careful working yp 
‘ xa € Up, 
Here is a stanza from “It is the Lord, poem on the Miracul 
Draught of Fishes :— 
“Of Power Divine, of L most n 
Can earth or heay i g rd? 
¢ he see Him flr who lov him best 
bad John be first to 7 he Lord! 
Joh: e8 With love's n ‘ his sweet reward 
Ist ea clearly. | l 
Joy in quick action ;— vith a word 
He leaps into the wa 
Toughes the shore h ! ers loth kn 
——A Creed of To-morrow. By A inder S. Wilson. (Lonen 
Mr. Wi ed may be « is,— 
The prophe dream 
But playthir t v 
And hilosop by the stan - 
‘What h Aven Vv 3 a 
With that 1 w the Prin ge Pre 
Did ever Seer of I be 
lo life so mighty an 
Delete the vision Moses spies 
Of tabernacles, kno} und 
lusert what James Watt specifies 
Aud which unfolds divine hing 
Do our readers want any more? Well, they can find the “Creed of the 
Futu * expounded in eight hundred stanzas nearly as good as this, 
-A Leyend of Jersey, and ot! Poem By Quien Sabe. (Bemrose, 
The author has very vague ideas metre, and an impression that he 


may collocate or dislocate words just as he pleases. “Ah! soon] hope 


land We'll mex Let him corr 











in that far 

his notions, and then try i md thoughts, he had better y 
try again.——Pvems for Friends. By Wolff, (Kitto. 
The author sets before her the modest aim of pleasing the children, 
and y reasonably hope to su l. Some of the poems, especially 
tue very simpl st, are good, 
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AZOFF COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Capital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 


05! ed for subscription, the remainder } y taken by 
} f+ Dr 7 
n Property a 
P. ble as f wsi— 
el r Sl \ppl 
C4 on All 
t2 the I Ju 87 
An 1¢ Bala ‘in two L no 
D ) 

ART R T. F. CLAY, Esq. (Chairman h yd a Waterworks Company) 
FREDI < KETT BARCLAY, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Gray, and Lawrences), 
Chairman 
THOS \RRINGTON, Esq. (Messrs. Charriogton, Sells, and Co.) 

\ AY. B ? . , 
FREDK. W AN, Esq.{ Dis rs of the Od . Waterworks Company.) 


JOS. QUICK, Esq., C.E. 
BOARD OF AD 
the DUKE 


N IN Russia 
NICHOLAS of LEUCHTENBERG 


{INISTRAT 


The Coun State ALEXIS ANTIPOFF (late Chief of the Board of Mining 
and Salt Works on the Don) 
BURCHARD FIXSEN (Merchant of the First Guild, St. Petersburg 
BANKERS 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 41 Lothbury, E.C 
SOLICITORS 
Messr HARGROVE, FOWLER, and BLUNT, 3 Victoria Street, Westmiuster, 
and 44 Coleman Street, E.C 
BRoKERSs.—Messrs. FENN and CROSTHWAITE, 50 Threadneedle Streot, E.C. 
SecreTary.—A. E. C. STREATFEILD, Esq 
OFrrices :—7 QUEEN-STREET PLACE, E.« 
PROSPECTUS. 
his Company has been established for the purpose of developing, under im 
proved management, the valuable Nicolajevski Colliery, close to the Graschevka 
Station of the Ve h-Rostoff Railway; and also for acquirmg and working 
twelve otl rea tuate at Wladimersky near the Sulin Station on the 


r Mining a 
ch pa s through the property 
Both properties are in direct communication by Railway with Moscow, Riasan, 
ff, § ronesh, and Rostoff, and the principal ports of the Sea of 
laganrog, Sebastopol, and Odessa; also by the 
with the River Volga and the Caspian Sea. 





—namely 
Don Railway 





an area of about 1,057 acres, containing in the already 
I 1a of! 1,000 tons of Coal, 
I l I g Law he country, the concessions include the right to make 
} so fur as may be necessary for all purposes con 
lv he Min peration 

rhe ¢ f ther t suy j t and hemically known as Anthracite, 
erage i ire carbon, and is the favourite Coalin 
I ! bud i I lt is clean and very hard, breaking 

ly in | I which < ly l us regards transport 

T} lin r 1 the d rht. The thicknes f the 

! W U al Min n South Wales 
( 1} Ru infa ur iny attempts at deep 
k LV b 1 though ¢ i value from the surface is got and 
, 
ul ! 1 \ are unknown 

Owing to the high price wood, the Railw now burn Coal, and the new 

R the I Sea r es a u juantity of Coal, from which 
) ry ] ntra 

At present English ¢ extensively shipped to the ports of the Black Sea and 

he S f Azoff, and vmands a very bigh price 

l I Coal from tl Nicolajevski Mine i imated at 168 per ton 

h Ot ne of ir, and the cost of raising is taken at the 

! »p ton ] rova r upon an output of 60,000 tons 

i t nt imated in the annexed Report, would yield a 
rotit 4, ] r tl apita the Company; but when the 

S Min € 0} t lan juent net profit will be largely increased, 

The pr which inclu plant, machinery, buildings, 
too idimplem entirely new, together with all rights and appurtenances, 
is £40,000 in cash and £40,000 in ful paid-up shares, the Vendors wishing to 
ret large inter 1 the property The Company will thus immediately enter 

t jon pl rty, with shafts and levels, complete for vigorous 
] 

The only contract e two indenta bearing date respectively the 15th March, 
187 im l Barchard I n the part of the Vendors, and Mr, 
B 1 Sr I ir ipan 

I expe i lant upon formation of the Company will be limited 

| per cent. u Capital 

I l Herr Seebold, Pm ( nment Mining Engineer at Werden 

he Rut and f Professor Bernhard you Cotta of Freiberg, are 

Pr und Form f A ition for Sha may be procured of the 
sank Du ad the offices of the Company, where every 
u i 

AZOFF COAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
I D ! t A Coal Company, Limited, Londou 
’ il ng paid to ir credit at your Bankers, the London and West- 
r Bank ‘ pounds, being £1 per Share, on 
f » Azof | Company. Limited, of £10 each, I request you to allot me 
num f Share i { hereby agree to a pt the me, or any smaller 
t} 1 be a 1 to me l I the balance due thereon according 
1 I t 
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te ..1873 


SiQuature .....crccrcoccererscerverecrccseceeess seeeseeees 
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Allotment, when all liability will cease. 





| 
| 
Bankers—The London and County Bank, Lombard Street, and its Branches. 
Solicitors—Messrs. GRIFFITH and BROWNLOW, 34 Bedford Row, W.C. 
Broker—E, CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, Esq , 13 and 14 Cornhill, E.C. 
Secretary—D. Forrest, Esq. | 

| 


om 





This Company has ben formed for the purpose of purchasing and working, 
upon an extensive scale, a valuable Tin-bearing property, situated in the paiish of 
rnwall, held under a Jease for twenty-one years, at a 
dead rent of £30 per annum, merging into a royalty of 1-20th. 


Germoe, in the county of C 


The sett is situated in the heart of the best Tin-producing district in Cornwall, 
and is surrounded by many of the largest dividend-paying mines in the county } 
Throvgh this sett run the lodes which have in Great Work Mine yielded such C 
Great Work Mine is now being worked in the direction of Great 
Tin Works, and with most profitable results, the value of the lodes steadily in- 
creasing as they are driven nearer to the latter mine, leading to the well-founded | 
conjecture that the lodes in Great Tin Works will be found even more productive 


immense riches. 


than in its wealthy neighbour. 


In this formation of ground the celebrated lodes of Great Wheal Vor. 
Metal have proved so prolific, and are still producing such large quar 
placing the district in the front rank as a great tin-producing centre. 
champion lode enters the granite at the same angle as do the lodes of Great Vor 





7 OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be addressed. 





EAT TIN WORKS’ ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Capital £25,000, in 25,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 10,000 Shares are already 
allotted, leaving 15,000 Shares to be applied for by the general public. 
paid on Application, 7s 6d on Allotment, 5s three months and 5s six months after 





rppMan’s SEA SALT, extracted from | 


the * foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. j 





areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7ib., 14lb., 2Slb., 56lb., and 1 ewt 
Beware of imitations. 


rENIDMAN'S SEA SALT, used daily, 
produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 
Eggo way SEA SALT supplies the| 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of | 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyl!) Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 
fgg oh SEA SALT is not merely a! 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, | 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations, 











rp pMaN's SEA SALT, used 


immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 


daily, 





ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitution —Sold by chemists and druggists. | 
Beware of imitations. 
§ lg yp SEA SALT should be used | 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening | 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 
| 
| 


ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B,—Particularly see that each package 


bears our trade-mark. 


FPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to | 

any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity 


FPIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed | 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis 








solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and drug ts. Beware of 
imitations —Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 


Finsbury, London. E.C. 


7 IDMAN’S 

purchasing this celebrated article, : 
self of its verity by seeing that every package 
our well-known trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
words, **Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SE 


SRVICE " 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. 


SEA SALT.—When 
re your- 
bears | 











Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. | 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | 


OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 

1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. | 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’ 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Com 


Extract. | 








rpupMan's SEA SALT, for producing | 


I 


2s 6d to be 


strata, and the 


not fail to be a success, 


2es—164 Gresham House, E.C, 


Great Work Mine ; 


and Wheal Metal. This lode has been proved to a depth of 45 fathoms 
or about 50 fathoms from surface. 
importance are confidently expected, as its value at the present shallow 
greater than the average value of other highly productive tin lodes in the 
| From the size of this lode immense quantities of tin can be raised. The 
can be opened upon at very slight cost. 

Captain S. Harris, Manager of Great Wheal Vor, says in his Report: 
visited this Mine on one or two occasions, and the Jast inspectic ve * 
good opinion I at first entertained of it. : oP confirms the 
returns which have 
below the surface, and the small amount of capital which will be 
erection of suitable machinery to develope 
| piece of mining ground in West Cornwall, and I have 
mending my friends to join the undertaking, believing, if properly worked, it can 


The property has been further reported on by Capt. S. 
Capt. Edmund Rogers, of Great Western and Mellanear 
Capt. Thomas Gill, former Manager of Great Wheal Vor; Capt. John Brown 
former Manager of the Mine ; ” 
| have been jointly working in the Mine for four years 
From the outlay and dividends of 
shown that on a capital invested of £230,585, divideuds amounting to £3,207,959 
ave been paid, These represent only the profits of a very recent period. The 
treat Wheal Vor Mine in the immediate vicinity of this sett has yielded enormous 
protits when tin was at about half its present value, and the profits of Great Work 
must have been considerably in excess of Great Wheal, 
smatl, the mine being rich almost up to the surface. 


a 
From this lode alone, results of the ona tr 
depth jg 
> County, 
Side lodes 


—“T have 


Looking 


at the position of the lodes 
a... odes and 


been made only just a few fathoms 
be required for the 
of a more desirable 
great confidence in recom 


it, I do not know 


Tredinneck, Manager of 
Mine; 
and by Capt. E. R. Ridington and John Beare, whg 


a list of mines given in the Prospectus it ig 


while the outlay was very 


This property has been secured under an agreement, dated 6th March 1873 
1 1873, 





and Wheal 
of tin; 
The main or 
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of HIRE, by which the 

gan, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 


pianoforte, American 





| large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


JROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
> CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


ge re thon 
4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 


ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 


\RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM | 


forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
} 


Street. 


NOLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 

J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three ‘ system of hire — 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


NRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
QJ CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
NOTTAGE 
J CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 


years 


207, 


£3, 


GLASS 








of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 128 6d to £10 108 per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 

J B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
CJ e and 209 Regent Street, W. 
area 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
+ STREET, City. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 

7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bie SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 


| the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 


between Edward Cavendish Tahourdin and William Bennett. 
Application for Shares, accompanied by a deposit of 2s 6d per share, may be 
| made to the Bankers, Broker, or Secretary, from either of whom Prospectuses 
| Reports, and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained. 


CAUTION, 

4 LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 

so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 

to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 

| articles of very inferior quality offered for sale ag 
*“ ELKINGTON’'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz,— 

SET, LONDON. 

45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Sr. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BirMingHay, 

(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 

22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments a} 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


CO. 





J. NICOLL'S SOVEREIGN TWEED OVER- 
H, ‘oars 


' of Cheviot or Angola 


PIANOFORTES.— | 





rr 


in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- | 


lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(date 6 Edwards Street, Purtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


TANTED, to PURCIASE, some 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 

the above to sel! can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will be sent per return. 

Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 
MRS. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLDS 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 


Ss. 


IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes al] dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye 


In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


| L= 


for Rain; if with silk lapels, One 
Guinea; in Melton Cloths, Two to Three Guineas; or 
ditto, from Two and a Half 
Guineas. 
YERVANTS LIVERIES.—The best at moderate 


Ss prices, 
| J. NICOLL, London, Manchester, 
- 


Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
NUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 




















Table Des- |Crvrs. 
The Blades are all of the “oS! sert, |perpr. 
finest Steel. a 
8s. djs. d 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz. wie: 
34 ditto balance ditto - 16 .| 7 
33 ditto, ditto nels st 8 
3§ ditto One ivory ditto 238.) 10. 
4 ditto extra large ditto..... ast 30 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto... 36 i. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 38 18 . 
Ditto, with silvered blades .. 42 19 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,.| 2 119 .| 7 6 


aa 

ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unr- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


YDGINGTON’SGARDEN NETTING, 
a and most durable, 1d per square 

yard, or in 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, 

carriage free 

EDGINGTON’S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTSare 
the prettiest. 

EDGINGTON'S MARQUEES for hire are the most 
handsome and capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 68 years have 
maintained the celebrity as the best. 

TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVASS, and every other kind 
of NETTING : 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERNMENT 

TENTS for sale, cheap , 
Sample of material free on application. : 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and 00, 
52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, 8.E —— 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) E 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled fur piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, _ : 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on ab 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


the cheapest 
in quantities of 
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CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 
DIRECTOR 
MILTON COURTRIGHT, President 


John F. Tracy | Wm. A. Thomson, | Daniel Drew. John Ross 
1 | O. 8. Chapman, ; Wm. L, Scott. senj. F. Ham, 


5. 








BANKERS IN NEW YORK. 

{ Winslow, Lanier, and Co., New York 
SOLICITORS IN AMERICA, 
Crooks, Kingsmill, and Catianach, Toronto. I Charles Tracy, New York. 





Lecnard, Sheldon, and Foster, New Yo 


SECRETARY—Nicol Kingsmill. 
CHIEF ENGINEER—F. N. Finney. 
TREASURER—M. H. H. Taylor. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER—Wm. J. McAlpine. 
AGENTS IN LONDON—The London Bank of Commerce (Lin ited), 5 Lothbury, E.C. 


Issue of £500,000 Sterling Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds. 


Part of a total sum of $9,000,000, of which $6,260,000 are issued in America, and the remaining $240,000 are reserved 
for further extensions, 


IN 2,500 BONDS TO BEARER OF £200 EACH, 
Bu aring Interest from 1st January, 1873, payable half-y arly, upon Coupons annexed, 


Redeemable by accumulative Sinking Fund in 31 years, from Ist January, 1875, principal and Interest payable in London, in storling. 





ISSUE PRICE, 93} PER CENT. 


THE LONDON BANK OF COMMERCE (Limited) are PREPARED to RECEIVE | an indefinite increase ; and, as a consequence, the securities of the line just mentioned 
APPLICATIONS for £500,000 sterling SEVEN PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE stand very high inthe market. The same result may fairly be expected to attend the 
BONDS of the CANADA SOUTHERN KAILWAY C )MPANY. Canada Southern Railway, which, with the Cnicago and Canada Southern Railway, 
The Canada South: rn Railway has been constructed to form, with the Chicago an i is the shor.est link between the great New York lines, ending at Buffal>, and the large 
Canada Sothern Railway (now building), the most direct line from Chi:ago to number of roads centreing at Chicago, 
Buffalo, without any inter. uption except a ferry across the Detroit River, which it is The Canada Southern Railway is completed, and will be opened for traffic in May; 
intended shal! at a later period be replaced by a bridge. A vast network of railroa 's the Chics and Canada Southern Railway is partly built, and it is expected that 
from the sou'h-west, west, and north-west cent es at Chicag», while Buffalo is the | will te finished during the present year. 
point to which the c ief railways running west from New York, Boston, and the The Bonds now offered form part of a total creation of 9,000,000 dols, secured by a 
eastern seaboard of the United states converge. mortga ze dated 15th December, 1870, of tne Co npany’s line to Messrs W. L. Scort, of 
The length of the Canada Southern Railway (including the St Clair branch of 60 Erie, and Kenyon Cox, of New York, as trustees, with powers for enforcing the 
miles) is 292 miles, of which 96 per cent. is in a straight line, and with no gradient security in case of de‘ault, 





















exceeding 15 feet per mile. The ra lway is lai! with new steel rai's, and will te pro- dols, 
vided with an ample equipment of the most modern and approved kind; thus «dmit- Of these there are reserved for further extensions .... 249,000 
ting of the carriage of passengers at the highest speed under conditions of the mo t There are p.ac.d in America r ‘ 6,260,000 
perfect safety, and of goods at a minimum cost. The gradients and course of the The rc mainder is now offered.,,... . 2,600,000 
Chicago and Canada Southern Railw -y, 250 miles in length, are not less favourable ; 

that railway also is teing laid with steel rails, and provided with an equally effi- 9,000,000 


In pursuance of a power contained in the mortgage the Bon’s nw offered will be 


eient equipm°nt. 
converted by endorsement thereon into sterling Bonds, at the rate of £200 for every 


From Buffalo to Chicazo by this and the Chicago and Canada Southern Rai!wry 


is 487 miles, and in consequence of its short r distance, its lowe~ gradients, and its 1,000 dols, with the principal and interest payable in London in sterling. The amount 

freedom from curve?, this will be much the quickest route from the Western States | offered will thus be, as above stated, £500,000 sterling. 

to New York. The Bonds will be issued, bearing interest from Ist January, 1873, at 93§ per cent., 
The route of the ra‘lway lies through the south-rn counties of the Province of | or £187 per £200 Bond, payable as follows :— 

On‘ario, one of the most populous and fertile of the agricultural purtions of the 15 per ceut., or £30 per Bond on a.plication ; 

Dominion of C.nada, and from which it is expected to derive a large local business, 15 J £30 — 15th April; 

At its eastern terminus, situate at the International Bridge over the N agra at Buffal>, 20 =~ £40 — lst May; 

it will connect with the New York Central and Erie Railways leading to New York 20 _ £40 _ Ist June ; 

and Boston, with the Midland Railway, now under construction, ad with the lines to 23} — £47 _ Ist July; (From which there will be deducte! the 

Philadelphia. At its western terminus on the Detroit river, the boundary line between July coupon of 3 per cent., or £7 

the United States and Canada, it is connected by a branch railway with Toledo, and -- —_— per Bond, less income tax.) 

will be by another ncw in course of construc ion and nearly co npleted with Detroit. 93% oa £187 for Bond of £200. 





At Toleuo, an old-established railway, the To edo, Wabash, and Western (in which the Payments i. antici, ation of instalments may be made on allotment, or on either of 
owners of the Canada Southern hold a controlling interest), will supply from 900 the above date«, under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
miles of its own line and those which it lease , a large amount of business from St Taking into account the accrued interest, the July coupon, and the discount on 
Louis and the West. prepaya ent, the issue price of the Bonds is reduced to about 89} pe: cent., at which 
The great increase of railways in the west and north-west, which centre at Chicago, | rate, and allowing fur the redemption by tne Sinking Fund at par, they will return 
has caused an xccumulation of business at that city, not only beyond the carrying about 8 per cent. per annum, 
capacity of the existing railways thence to the seaboard, but also De; ond what can A copy of the Bun accompanies the Prospectus, 
be carried by water, It is an important fact that while this increase of new railways Applications must be made in the ann xed form, and lodged at the London Bank 
to the westward of Chicago has been going on, no new line has been constructe | from of Co nmerce (Limited), 5 Lothbury, London, E.C., with a deposit of £30 per Bond of 
Chicago to the seaboard for more than ten years. As a consequrnce of this s‘ate of | £200 applied for. 
things the receipts upon the lines between B :ffa'o and Ci.icago have been very re- Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, 
munerative. A smali sha’e of the through trafic, joined with the local tratlic which In case a less number of Bonds is allotted than is applied for, the surplus of the 
the new line must have, wil not enly provide for the interest upon its bonds, but deposit will be applied in whole or part, as the case may be, to the payment of the 
will yield a good diviend upon the capital of the Company. This line is not built as | amount due on the 15th April. 
4rival to those alr: ady existing, but as one which will remunerate its shareholders In default of payment of the respective instalments at their due dates, all previous 
by the surplus business which the latter cannot now carry. The interest and sinking payments will be liable to forfeiture, 
fund upon the whole of the first mort :aze would be covered by receipts at the rate of Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for allot rent letters as soon 
only £25 per mile per week. estimating working expens.s at 60 per cent., while the | as possi le, and will be exchanged for the definitive Bonds as soon as possible after 
actual earnings of the Great Western of Canada average over £60 per wee the issue price is paid up, 7 
Among the principal Sh: yl ‘anada S an “*hicago and Copies of the mortgage, and the Act by which the Company is constitued, can be 
Canada So thon + — ae & the Cansds Southern, and the Ciflenge and inspected by any intending subscriber at the Offices ot Messrs Baxter, Rose, Norton, 
Juhn F. Tracy. Esa. Preside i itn CBee 4 : -Weste on , , | and Co., 6 Victoria street, London, 8.W.; aud Messrs Bircham, Dairym»le, Drake, 
Chicago. he pe pore y Haan & ge ond See Waetem, 208 of Oe and Co., of 79 Gre-ham House, Old Broad street, London, t.C, 
Milton Courtright, Esq., and William L. Scott, Esq., late of ithe Lake Shore and Propectuses and forms of applicatons may be obtained of the London Bank of 
itLern Kailway. . Com : erce (Lim'ted), 5 Lothbury, E.C.; ani of Messrs Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 


1, Esq., of the Union Pacific and New Jersey Central Railways 7 Angel court, Thrugmorton strect. 
i New « ) ‘ . —— 7 B.C. sh é 7 

Hono rable 8. J. Tilden, of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chic :go, and of the 5 Lothbury, Londun, E.C., March 31, 1873. 

Grand Rapids and Indiana Railways. 




















Honourable G:o. Opdyke, of the M d!and Railway Company 
, z pay Ke, ¢ MM Gi8 it ay Company. vi » retainec , » Be 
~ Boo ly, Esq., President of the Toledo, Wabash, and Western Railway Company. en ‘ pro omen ~ ye — ano) ry 
vei A. Thomson, Esq., Member for Niagara in the Canadian Parliament. THE CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
wi th many other successful and practical railway men in America, whose connection ISSUE OF £500,000 FIRSY MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
il give an imm. diate, large, and paying business, and whi se ‘ong experience No 


in railway construction ensures a provident expenditure of capital. The Chicago an 
Cana-a Sout ern Railway will t ds an ind oan nt cae “sd ( ota: = To the London Bank of Commerce (Limited). 

Chicare — _ hange business with the Chicago and Kock Island Railway, the I request that you will allot me F Bonds of the Canada Southern Railway 
cums <= ) jorth-W es'ern Kailway, the Illinois Central Railway, and othe r lines Comp ny of 1,000 dols, or £200 each, in accordance with the prospectus issued by 
Souti a “ees ard. This business, together with that arriving from St Louis and the | you dated 31st March, 1873, upon which I have paid the deposit of pounds, 
Upon the C oy nap Toledo W abash, and Western Railway, will, it is expecte?, come | being at the rate of £30 per Bond, and I engage to acce,t the said Bonds, or any less 
source ne anada . t Railv Great addi ional traffi is antici ated fron this number you may allot me, ani to make the remaining payments thereon in accord. 
+ ace; and the transit of it will be facilitated by two additional lines of rails which | ance with the prospectus, 





Souther 













t Pec etetood New York Central Railway propose to lay down. en a ONG ciiccecusaceieiencoisniadiecneieniniaith - 
We oa arkable increg in business for the past ten years of the Great East aud Addres« seeees aed 
og « ‘ines from New York and the seaboard to thicago and the West has Occupation vhios 

ie recedented growth of Chi-ege. Tuis bu iness p 0 wises ORD -crmieccem aieniinne diana a“ 137 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT S HENIX FIRE OF FICE, Lombard HE PO TT! ERY GAL LERIEs, 
— and Charing Cross, London.—Established 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
Ty 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 31 ORCHARD STREET, PORT 
S T E E L r E N S, ances effected in all parts of the world. \ - eeabebanis a a SQUARE, W 
= is ry 7943 ry Dw 
i : GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. INTON’S ART Pp OT Tl ERY. MA 
SOLD BY ALL DE ALERS THROUGHOUT THE — i © 
WORLD. BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. TOHN ) 
ee INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, af ) LORTLOCK begs t 
Is ILY 3 eS TOOTTE: ; © call t wns 
USE ONLY THE RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and att age py “ ling purchasers to aa a 
T YY the principal towns in South Australia, Bills | }Sormen | kinds of CHINA, GLASS, . home 
7 N I IELD Dees : A POTTERY now on view at the above 1 and select 
y negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. ntage . ve Rooms. Unusy , 
ST ARCH. hs terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, -_ See egghead De lin the x selec — of Service _ = 
E.C. WILL [AM PURDY, General } Mz anager. ctesssce “fgg tglie ~ essert, Lea, or Toilet, they being | 
ORES ee ee ee ae ak eae pace 1 in Sepa Departments, t 0g 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. NVESTMENTS.— Why is so much | furope AM Gaeta memo tshment of the kind fn The 
turope. Ali ¢ 8 marke ‘4 e. 
x 2 E : aa y lost by Speculs toreand Investors, and gained | Discount for Cash paymenta "m Plain figures, with a i 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. by others; and can from 10 to 15 per cent. be made * Sere “ 
f itl thing lil ety to the I OL ii 
8 IS ‘9 | Y of money with anything like safety to the Investor ? IDRESSES -— —— 
E P PS S C O C O A. —The Future of Grand Trunk Railway—Should Rail- S ) E Al DR RESSE aS: The 
BREAKFAST. way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item concerning | 37“oRcH AR D i pa OXFOR an STREET; and D 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws Foreign and Home Mines. — See REYNOLDS'S . ‘ , REET, PORTMAN SQUARE, w, “ 
f waneee Ce ural laws | SELECT LIST of INVESTMENTS for APRIL. > Ic - a 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, | Forwarded gratis bod application to SPARKLING DINNER 7 “Mi 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of I a a 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- JOHN B. REYNOLDS, 70 Bis epegete Street Within a ccceeagies MU 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which London, E.C W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749, "6 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service - 
Gazette. 1) AG L EB ‘INSU RANCE COMPANY ; : ; eer “= 
e. x ee ; a , NDIA PALE ALE 
MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—"‘We will now give an Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) I F UN 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 79 PALL MALL, LONDON ———___—___—_ eg 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their r f oe garetts = 7M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 
asin ia dy Maden Sived. Cotsen tee Asticle 2 Income from Premiums ...........0000++8 346,279 W ’ ER and CO. Established 1749, 
Cassell’s Household Guide. » | Interest . vevese | 139,049 —= ee 
M sonthe eetite Getle ws Accumulated Funds.......css0se ssesssees 3,199,699 \DINBURGH ALE, oe WI 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. E B 
Each Packet is labelled The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. neti 
JAMES EPP ic Chemi . \ § JNGE 
as S and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, y M. YOUNGER and © 0, 
London. the sum of £184,654 was set aside for distribution Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh 
ccamerie ee a amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpoo 
PROTECTION F ROM F IR E. serve having been previously made to meet all future | Office: 51 South John Street. ; 
} Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other | - a | 
ate FF wear’ 4 — contingencies. | gine NV IL LE and CO., Belf: ast, ar are e the HO 
_—— Lmtd fe BOX GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. “t ders of Whisky in the world. Their : 
. ~ ; i hii 2 a. Old Trish W hi y is recomu ed by the medical T0- 
_ AND MAY'S OSS OF LIFE OR LIM B, fession i : preference ‘rench Brandy. Supplied in 10) 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. | [J with the consoquent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, | (18k* Aud © a ra ta Meee DONVilinee “ 
pb". NT AND MAY’S ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS Royal Irist Distilleries, Belfast; or a that Lan K 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES aan ae eto aan —s. Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C ON 
XE NOT POISONOUS. | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURAN 4 ‘“ - 
. A cabs ING CECOMPANY r r ‘Ty | 
RYANT AND MAY'S An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at Kk INAHAN’S.LL.WHISK Y. t 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. Injury. This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
s is th ; q 
RYANT AND MAY'S £725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, —o ory, - . M 
: REAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
B "PATENT SAFETY MAT N THE BOX abies. Sr tee RACH YEAR? ™* | in quality unrivalled, perfeotly pase, 200, mane whee. MU 
i oO ON TE OX. 660 ‘ some t! - the finest Cognac ae Note the red 
TANT AN rq For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | seal, pink labe!, and ¢ rk brand of 
RYAN 7 ASD ++ DER Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, = SKIN AHAN'S . L L - WHISKY.” 
é E} SAFET »DER, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, Wholesale D . +} : 
a: gtd odes Ae olesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxfor 
om ‘oor awr ae. = ota moqeine’. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | Street, - A } 
ne R IE NT AL BAN VK CORPORATION. | IGESTIVE COCOA 
BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. ( Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. | 3) Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, LA 
fe Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. | Debilit 1 Pr Jomplaints, is highly nutri- A 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect | tious, easily diges palatable, and adaptea forthe 
_ payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, | Sold | most de slicate stomach, The 
16 OXFO Ss’ TET y r r ong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian P 
roe XFORD STRI r, LONDON, W. Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and | Warebousemen, and by the at snufacturera, NO 
. ’ 7 7 . > . Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at SAVORY and MOORE, 
ASY CHAIRS AND SOFA S. | their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 143 New Bond Street, London, W. “ 
nowaRD . —— llers by the overland route. —— a 
vi and SONS, Mannufacturers. solicit an hey undertake the agency of parties connected with rT 7 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other N° I TING IMP OSSIB LE. — AGUA MA 
description. securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- | 4%, AMARELLA restores the ge ee. 
25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS St, OXFORD S > | terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting | UE hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSN 
; . OXFORI T., W- | of remittances between the above-named depend- | #24 CO. have at length, tis an aid = ous — = LEC 
IL Are > * 2 ‘ encies. eminent Chemists, succeeded in pertecting this woa- 
SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. | ~ ‘They also receive deposits of £100 and upwar. | derful . It is now offered to the public in a more 
y r deposits of £100 and upwards for | I 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained | COuCentrat ted f Ro ry id . +n ow rd — 
d in bottles, 38 each 





on application at their office. 
93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 25, 26, & 27 BERNERS St., LONDON, W l 
HO Ww ARI gaa - Ss * . — * Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. Angel Passag: 
=; WARD AND SONS. Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. OHN GOSNELL & CO.’ CHERRY E 
— - ~ i aaiiatiineaaiad I FOSNELL & 8 
’ ; ‘URKEY and IN DIAN C AR 7 a0 T's, P URE AERATED WATERS.|e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth By the 
2 _ aed aa > awe Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects aon 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. the enar rom decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- “Ye 






7 
WATSON, BONTOR, and Co., Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 



































CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL jour, Lithia and Potass or -ages Pp temndieang, ace 
FAMILY, atid hen py sot 1 Potass. athin” ana | ,22,b¢ bad of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at — 
Rs - ? ie) randec ant N, lin, anc ve] Pass 93 Upper Tt 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, | A° oan anther vat smenrscnsen- = SH r 
3 S and Wholesale of R, ELLis and Son, Ruthin, North 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1368. Wales, London Agents:—W. Bgst and Sons, Hen- | Ss) ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, | Metta Street, Cavendish Square, | in - EX, ROSS'S CANTH ARIDES OLL, which Colleg 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. ; Ps PRG i aca Bl ase rae Waiangen and thickens Haig. 6 VoL 
—RUPTURES XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The | rent by Po Nr "stamps —ALEX, ROSS, 48 Hig Contr 
RUF TURES.—BY ROY AL LETTERS PATENT. J sexcruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | = a a : — “es : 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | quickly re! lieved and ¢ wed in a few days by that cele- | AIR -CUR L ING FL U UL. : 248 High VoL 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO | I — URLING Price 4 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | PILLS. 13 =O : ALEX. BOSSS ( Vot 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel They require no restraint of diet or confinement Fit eek : j ‘ remy 6 Hair penn META 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease a aa plied ba Gd, sout free Loy Se aePy di 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | attacking any vital part. pecosixciess = w———_7/~Z=—!.« 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN i 
SE Poet Sappucs DY S00 BUU-RAL Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d | Wy > , . , ae 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease . ss a . pr de Es > YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
and closeness that it cannot be ictesied. dion ates “ per box; or obtained through any Chemist, | - London.A LEX. ROSS'S HA It DYE prodaces ty 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, yr 7 yy. | a perfect ir immediately it is used, It is per 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by nS rIFUL and PEARL-LIKE manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d, The 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, | sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. payers 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer can only be procured by the use of | —eummage sere ay = 
ms ROWLAND'S ODONTO, PPA LR cOLOUR Wash | okt 
free. Double ditto, poe 52s 6d - ee Which has been for the last seventy years highly -~By damping the head with this beautifally- Memb. 
free. Umbilical ditt s 6d; postag Bet top . a eg who have us . it, ma pac pertume = Wash, ry two days the hair bec — it The 
Post-office orders to be made yayable ¢ John White, | =4e" ** se only Dentifrice that can be relied on | original ¢ ir, and remains so by anoc vasion —s 4 will be 
Post-ofilce, Floods ee 2s Yd per box, 10s Gd, seut for stamps—ALEX. BOSS, 243 High Petitio 
EW PATENT ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL | Holborn, London; and all Chemists, a Pubj 
WLASTICS TOC KING S, KNE E-CAPS Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human TOSE MACHINE. This is 8 i 
&c.. for VARICOSE VE INS. ak afl 3 of | Hair, Bs | 1, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four N tied een 2 anes Subs 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, ROE, SR TOS ek Seema ie Seeteines SO tne hich the and to 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and Ri WL AND'S KALYDOR | sonia ooeukete “that an f yrmed nose is quickly Trea 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion,and 4 | ghaped to rfection y one can use them, and Hon 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. | Softness and Del licacy to the Hands and Arms. 43 6d) without pain. Price 10s 6 fd, sentc urriage free.—ALES _ Ome 
JOHN WHITE, Manutactaner, 228 Piccadilly, and 8s 6d per Bottle. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent {ot . 
ondon. Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for * Rowland’s” Articles. | two stamps. T 
——_—_______ SS a —————— eed 
) 16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. + also 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS—J. ALDERMAN,} Most SUP aeticime | ek 
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BS TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. CONTRASTS. 
nf MADAME DE SE V IG NE, her C re sponde nts and PSSSUS SES SO TES SATEVATESS OF LANDUE. 
Contempor PULIGA, 2 vols. 81 With Port “ on 
4 “ read, ‘ \ Yn nteresting lume nd ne « ] 1 tex » > rT le c 
Puliga has diligently studied her sul in a bearings; | good. Its author is evid soonghy as in en wit i ae t es 
the g v } f th l which she t t sisat | 4 1 1 W w what ‘Our Seamen’ has d ne in hel ping 
nse | nporar she h a. ude a judi is | oF cause it ad utes. With ymparison, we vet may say that 
and 1m materi a im 1 toherh ] ( sts’ w f ! t igent hands, go far to promote the great 
sua _ . ound, she is never wanting in feminir reforms whicl h ut hea i’ 
fa refinement 5 ' —- y Revi ! “Thea of ‘Cont 3" has] le t before the English public 
The L IF B and T IM Es of A LGERNON S§S SY DNE Y, = mann wh h is a ke re mari its g . its clearness, and its utter 
epublican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, FS.A., Senior Clerk of | Sbstinence from anything like rhetoric or high-sounding phrases. Hie is thoroughly 
2 Her Ma 3 P it is, Author of * a Crown and ‘its Advi set 3,” | familiar style uve W , " re ren ale it lese cteeany : i 
- “Last Century Ur Hi ry,” & Svo. dy named b t \ P and we s t may produce as 
YT ve “4 T 7 l imapre i > ! nin H F ut f what our 
The LIFE and ADVENTU RES S$ of ALEXANDER | Powerful animpre Fe ene Be es A nen 
W Phe Life - Da ad Gare ick ec ,; —_ 8 ro ae Se ae wr pny “A very remarkable t c<. The evidence adduced to establish the conclusions 
€ 1 - ‘oh doe ‘be foul ¢ a A “is on which the writer insists ‘ms so trustworthy, and the whole subject is treated 
E «More amusing n these it woul acu ) find."—Standar with such breadth and clearness exposition, that his arguments can h ardly fail 
it, ~ Ki ( T ae to carry conviction with them. Whoever will go th: ghthe lume will fir uc 
a MU SIC AL R E C OL LECTI¢ INS of the L AST Hi AL F = jab undent evidence of waste and misapplication of charit 1 ble ant benev it en 
CENTURY. 2% [ dowme is wellas of rates annually Hected, as may w supply a motive for 
«And music st the sky."—DrYDEN and HANDEL vig rous and t united a h among the ratepayers of the metropolis.”"—/all Mall 
— Fare 
U NOR’ ii HC DC x L ON DON ; or Phases of Religious * This is a book whicl ili 186 some stir. The writer has gone very care- 
Life in th y the Rey. C Ma RICE Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. Sve. fully into mun i] misgov ! t and malversation, into the abuses and perver 
Now ready sions of cbhari into the corruptions of livery companies, and so 
= . . ° forth, and pre ries of contrast exhibits—if his figures are eve 
WICKE rs in the Ww E ST: or the T welve in America. upp! Darah, on rse condition of affa aes we rb this cs aon ae 
By B. A. FI With Portrait and Illustrations. In 1 vol. crown &8vyo, | Our heads over » New York frauds. It is simply terrible; and the 
. [Now ready. calm, self-possessed manner in which this writer P uts ee matter before us—by a 
0), ss : - C mitrast a hint, a quiet question—adds greatly he ¢ *t of his book as a whole.’ 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. me 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDEL ‘ S NEW NOVEL ‘ “ How far ‘C = usts ‘is ly to stir up p Fi arf : ike tr J will or ‘riake 
»say. Certain, vever, it is that its author has, like } -limsoll, hit upon a 
HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. 11. Ruppett, | gontine abies and thi, ih words Tall upon deat ars, the fel oes oti 
Auth wr of : M -" Alone **City and Suburb,” &e In with bi m —Ei ner, 
8 vols. [Now ready. “Tf this book does not st p the ratepayers of the metropolis, it certainly 
- 3 i tt 80."—British Qua uv Revi 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farseox, Author of | °"*"* y 
“Grif,” “J vel, B o Grass,” aud “Bread and Cheese and = Bee E = 
Kisses.” In 3 v [Now ready NEW BOOKS. 
ONLY a FAC E, and other Stories. By Mrs. Auex-' A NEW W ORK. By the Right Rev. ALexanper 
F isbn Phas ( Not » she Lives Faithless re Loves of Ewine, D. of Argyll and the Isles. Post 8vo {in the press. 
F, s Period Denison’s W & 1 vol. [Vow ready, 
ry ‘ > als ab Py Pr © » T . r 
ry nn , ‘ > f 4 Ss y Ss. 3 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors of “ Ready- The CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. By J. S. Howson, 
Seney Hort A - * D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo (Jinmediately. 
ne I Secon 4i/ton now rea 
. ec IT’S 7GEN r Lop , 
MURPHY’S M aq TER, and other Stories. By Author) THE SOUL’S LEGEND. By Dora Greenwe xt. 
. of “Lost Sir Massingberd Found Dead,” “A Perfect Treasure,” &c. 2 vols wae ree sandintones 
Vow read. 


The TR U E HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 
d A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCanrrnay, Author pio. r — ” pg an pm 
of “The W 


Neighbou My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., &c. In 3 vols . _— — 2 — . 
y ; [Now ready. |The T RAGEDIES of AASCHYLOS. A New Trans- 
lation; with a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odea, 


LADY M AY” S INT ENT IONS. By Joun Pomeroy, Sy Bi, Puverten’ MA. Protec of Dituity, Klages Odie, Lenten. 





Author of et Bought with a Price,” & Popular Edition, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
The CR AV ENS of CRAV EN SCROFT. By Miss WANDE RINGS in SP. LIN. By Avevsres J. C. 
p PiGGorT! Vow read; Hake. Crown 8yvo, h Illustrations, 10s 6d a [Third Edition. 
NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the thor of | oop co pan 5e het ane oo any antes on emma Seat tare 
= “ Atm . . visited it Intending tourists sh t with them as a companion of travel. 
“She was Young and He was Old,” * Lover and Husband,” & vols. = Tana Th leal book of tra —Sprctator, “Tt is the beau-ideal of 
. ewe ready. what a handbook should be. We have a clear picture before us, and see Spain in 


its romance and chiva + beauty and its ug s, its poetry and its prose 


] ro s vem a s - ‘ 
MASKS. By M ARIUS. « vols. [Vow ready Whether for travell rs of travel, itis a very charming book.” —British 


























rT ‘ r - cL . Quart rh 
LEGENDS of the JACOBITE W ARS: “ Katharine pe 
7 
Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. vols. [Yowready. | SOM E I AL K about ANIMALS and their MASTERS 
} By the Aut 1ds in Council Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. Here the * Fr neil" ta 1 the old le, with no perceptible diming- 
—_— = 7 . ———————— | tion of freshne : -Saturday Revier 0 es yrous, wise, and 
st published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth good." —Syz ton ne the most masterly essays we have ever read, il uasined 
HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and | with ashes of insight, humour, and satire of the very finest kind."—Vonconformist. 
SWEDENRBORG "YAMINED ar ‘ »AREI h EAC J > “A charming companion for a spare half-hour. It is at once sportive and serious, 
By the ~ . eit: —— » ; u 1 end COMPARED with EACH OTHER playful and earnest; rich in hints of practical value, and io badinage keen, genial, 
ea ein » oe : ‘ . d is . and observant. —Standard Both the manner and matter must be called charm 
Yet once more I shake not the earth only. but also heaven.”—IHgs. xii. 26 ean age atte 
Lond LONOMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 3 
i ‘ 
— - — -—— ———-—— POL ITIC AL PORTR AITS: Characters of Some of 
at rse of pal n, in Three \ nes ovo : Me (Reprinted from the Daily News. Revised, and with 
, ANT'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for ENGLISH Rai mal Sketch ) Crown 8yo, 6s [Secomi Edition. 
RS Ry J. P. MAnAPFY. M.A.. Fellow and om wr of Trinity “ A series of very clever and amusing sket hes of public men, whic h, taken as @ 
sor of Ancient H ry in the University of Dub whole, remind one of nothing so much a a ¢ yllection of highly finished medallions 
. Critical ry on NT’S AE THE ric, with a struck in steel—hard. bright, cold, and clear."—Safurday Review ‘For literary 
yu Mr J. s. MI J ~~ AE ALDE RIVATION of SPACE teergeentene " y - = P litical = — a —_ - br _— 
been approache th kin - ] } e at 68 
. , - — . ; . CATRGORTIES touches of satire whole, it is one of the best political productions which 
. , 2D TION and SCHEMATISM of the CATEGORIES, this generation he ‘sma. “The most complete and the most exhaustive 
vn ; portraits are th of Argvil and Sir J D. C seg pangs is 
MET Ili. Eng Transl n of ANT'S PROLEGOMENA to any FUTURE | really excellent n erisation in so short a space as has 
APHYSI( Notes and Appendic price 9s, cloth, ever appeared which will be largely sought aft r as ad as it 
*.* Vou.1, I [] \ be published in the urse of the p nt yea leserves to be.'— Briti rierly Kevier A literary satires tl ey are unsurpassed 
Lor LONGMANS. G y. and ¢ Paternoster R and most admirable, and they possess besides no mean degree of critical merit.”— 
—____ I 
ts CNTRAL COMMITTEE of the NATIONAL SOCIETY for OUR NEW MASTERS. By Tuomas Waricnr (the 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. P : ainias et ‘ 
The object of this Committee ia to obtain fo ice ee ee =" J i Engineer Post 8v 
payers, who alread I vs - e right to V« ge she “ 1 y "1 Sch mt - ~ a rt k sl 1) read all wi would understand the most serious 
Seventy-three L« Committees are already in connect with the Central, and : ro : sATOD . _ 
Sutpdeer Wembee et Dene be aug other iniuential pet we! WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna 
ait pe 18 i with Illustra price 2!s 
4, I ! I ul ‘I H . W n 8 vd Edit weliatels 
cape 1 | f pting Ay for ] nsation and f fecling. 
Pubic meetin ae . ! on application to the 5 \ It will V ike one who bas never 1 the histor Dante as familiar 
f t beld in differe pa . ; had s} t years ther w to visitors i ill hereafter be 
a ened by t entral Committee, in the Hanover-Square Rooms, on A} 1s a handbook.” —Aritish Quar Revi 
and t inion depts ceding = an Se —— ME N of ithe THIRD REPU BL EC, eee with 
Trea _t rat 7 re s. fr the D Vers. Crown 8vo, 6s 
“ FE. Es tS , ‘ ym v7 
; Hon. Secs,—M NER . in wei SARRETI ‘ } exhibit great knowledge of French statesmen and politicians 
Offices Re Se YP Ww The writ ha lent 4 personal acquaintance with many of 1e men he 
a - ae u i ron much m early than has been done 
ry ny . a . . . t sof w » me ‘ nd wha t | opinions.’ 
[RE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE.— caries anal enatiieaieeaammoaleas Sho chawun ondvvalus of andl 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d; or by } 41 r View of Interior | of them are hist us well as por —British Qua 1 Revier 
W with View f Castles—Our Public Mor onl lie eta 
Bh G. Scott t Lecture on ArchitecturemArt, Science. and ’ ; gant , 
Literature, &¢c,— York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen a STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
‘ o 
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THE LATE CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. JUST PU BLIGEE D:— 


with Portrait, erowa 8vo, 10s 6d. BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. CXIV., for APRIL, price 6s, 


NOTES OF THOU GHT AND CONVERSATION. | 5. swiss rivera: ‘coxrusrs 


a . >T Tra — - 3 2 THE MONOTHEISM OF PAGANISM 
y the lat 3 ( MP. : ; 
By the late CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. 3. GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF RAtLWays, 
Witl 4. MIDDLEMARCH. 


1 a Short 





Biographical Sketch, by Rev. Lu. Davies, M.A. 





| PROTESTANTISM 

6. GROTE’S ARISTOTI 

7. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


THE PARADISE OF MARTYRs 


“These ‘Notes of Thought’ are full of delicate observation and reflection......Mr. Davies’ admirable 
biographical sketch gives a most vivid picture of his ear tness is piety, his vivacity, his ardour against 
tyranny and cruelty; his delight in wild and tic an ] taste and skill as an architect, his genius 
as a host, his generosity as a friend, and his great charm in domestic life."—Spectator 











| A FAITH RHYME. 
Also, NEW EDITION, with Portrait, post 8vo, 5s. | By THOMAS COOPER 
Author of * The Purgatory of Suicides: a Prison 


Rhyme,” &c. 


MEMOIRS of SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, OT. 2. Es 


BART. 
rare a TRAITS OF CHARACTER, & NOT 
By his Son, CHARLES BUXTON. OF INCIDENT IN BIBLE STORY 
With an Inquiry into the Results of Emancipation. By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A., Cantab, 
Author of “Secular Annotations,” “ Bible Music,” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. Large crown 8vo price 8s 6d. , 


—— — SR CC aT THE 


THE ILLUSTRATED ZESOP. STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAY. 
By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.RS., F.G.8. 

| Principal and Vice-Chane ler of M’‘Gill Unive 

Montreal; Author of * Archaia,” * Acadis an Geology ds 

{ Crown 8yo, 20 Illustrations, price 7s 6d, 


ZZ S OP’S FABLE S, | THE REFORMATION. 


3y GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 


| Profe 








Sixty-seventh Thousand, with more than 100 Woodcuts designed by JOHN TENNIEL and J. WOLF. 
Post Svo, Half-a-Crown. 





A New Version, chiefly from Original Sources. : 
essor of Eccles astical History in Yale College, 


I 
U.S.; Author of “The Supernatural Origin of Chris. 
| tianity, &e. 


With an Introduction. } In 8yo, price 15s. 


\ eaten 
it to be in every school | and conciseness with which each tale is narrated; and PRAYER AND CONTEMPORARY 
p, full of pictures, but | the reade *r will not be slow to acknowledge his grati } CRITICISM 


By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 


“Of JEsop’s Fables there ougl 
many copies of a cheap edit 








without the morals.”—Fraser’s Magazine tude to Mr. James for having relieved the book from , em 
“Canon James's edition of Esop’s Fables is worthy | those tedious and unprofitable appendages called Five Sermons. By R. HENRY ROBERTS, BA 
of surviving many Christmases. Mr. Tenniel has done | ‘morals, which used to obseure and, distigure the Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d. 


himself much _ credit The illustrations are all | ancient editions of the work. The one hundred clever | < 
admirable.”"—Blackiwood's Magazine designs are alone worth more than the whole price set 
“ The present edition is remarkable for the clearness | upon the book.”"—The Examiner. } THE STRUCTURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. In a Series of Popular Essays, 
_ sinvsaditdiatdithinadinamaiiaied —__—_— 3y the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., 
D I V T D E N D S 10 T 8) 20 P E R Cc E N T Professor of Hebrew at King’s College, and Boyle 

. Lecturer on “ The Witness of St. John to Christ,” &c 

FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, | Crown 8vo, 4s, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free), | London: HODDER ana STOUGHTON, 27 and 


31. Paternoster Row. 








(APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) — 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreigu Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., = PAIN. ste Want Rete 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. | EA E NESS 2 its \ arious Causes, and 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ' 1 as ~ 3y H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. College of Ph i ians. . 
aK 52 3 ‘ s—l, on ant Taw inster, Lothbury, London, E.C eg 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbary, London, E.C. LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 





aes —_——— all Booksellers 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wim THE BEST ARTICLES Se RPP 
Be EC TRO-SURGER YT, a its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 


AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ‘ Ss. A.D. 1700. | in the removal. of Tumours, Hydroceles, and 


| abnormal growths gener By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST:, GRATIS AND POST FREE. -~- = Ay : a “aes i Cav me : Street, W. 
«a 46 DER, 2t UI 4 bi 5. . ee 




















TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FENDERS —Bright, 45 £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELectro ForKsS—Table, 26s to 42s; Dessert, 17s to 53s SToves—Bright uk, rister, Hot-air, &c. . mn < aT 

SPOONS, , 26s to 44s; ‘a 17s to34s BATus—Domestic, , and Travelling. CS Il 1D) Ll E N H A M CO L LE G E. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 568, 95s 3ENSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding [TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £18 CorNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. Election second week 
DisH CovEeRS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—?2-li : , 828; 5-do., £6 6s. | in May 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 5s e Glass, 3-light, 553; 5-light, £5 10s. y ' FORETARY. 4 1] ‘heltenbs 

: 4 : Apply to the SECRETAR 1e College, Cheltenham. 
Li IQUEURS, fr m 40s to £5 5s KITCHENERS—London-made, t, £14 15s App} ——-s = = _ 







LAMPS—M xderator, Rock O 
3RONZED TRA AND COFI EE 


from 7s Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 L5s bi ai om r 7.1 
NS, fr on fis Krrct HEN UTENS Ls—Copper, Tin, and ison. ( >)“ ORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
Cowley 








COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES. Boxt s. &e PURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATS, &c eae ea 
CLocks—English, French, and American r = z gr Se es a s near 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurt The Lorp BisHop of WINCHESTER. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards ; = Lorp Brisuop of OXFORD. 
DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. ya arther particulars may be had of 
1 1d Turtu particulars may é ba 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. “nvm aprsn 
i\' ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W.., beg to call ! COLLEGE for er 


attention to th TRON FRAME COTTAG E PIANOS, c:lebrated for their Powerand Beauty. é 1 - [ON 





These Pianos are Unsu r D rB Tone, and also Unequalled for the | | 2 
The Manufacturers pay e tention to the peculia f va is ( rate und nstruct their VW. 1 rms m 
Instruments accordingly ages , , ‘ 
Persons proceeding to India and > S] vited to inspect these Pia ; 
~ , CN re\"e? , r . . r " , ‘ th ti : 
FIELDS PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES, | ™ 
ONE SHILLING PE ->OUND a 
SOLD EVEKYWH | t fal ER coL LE Eas 
ene are eee eee ee fens . ae = K.G 
Dire: (TION PETLLION! Pi CiLLON! \i \DAME ‘TUSSAUD'S EXHIBI- poaay , M.A., late Scholai 
the Pe ns tol ente 1 1 th i nark . i is per aul 
guckions Fon i : E ture nd Pr i : i Na il Eves pre bre Xx I I sda Ma 1 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jacksor ia 3 ler ten, 6d. Extra A fon. Secretary 
A lbe S Ma heste m. t 10 1 \ | Town Ulers 


5. THE BATTLE OF CREED AND FREEDOM IN FRrevey 
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VERTISEM} INTS 1 BIT ) 1 
AP ATH \MING NUMBERof th bove Per 
ae ph t be f led to the Publisher by the 14th 
Apr Joun M ay, Alben 

ly 


ENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
a8) r —I,.;Empereur est Mort, 
G" for aE and Nottingham.- Sh ‘ke 


fw 
Fee phil s and Jesters, Part 2, “Jester 
harles “AAI | 
robe eph Hatton; and Eigt lea 1 
eminent Authors Price 18 ; post | ’ 
GRANT and ¢ 72 Turnmi E.t 





London 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
B tor APRIL, 1873. No.DCXC. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS 
SHAKESPE A FUNERA 
THE Pat ANS.—Book VI 
Sir JOHN Bt YNE 


A TRUE REI MER.—Part XIV 
LorD HATTON: a Talk of Castle Cornet 
in Gruernse 
THe LATE ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE 
und Sons, Edinburgh and London 


W. BLACK W: 
HE THE Old OG ICAL REVIEW: 
a Journal ¢ us Thought and Life 
Biited by CHARLES Bi AK B A. Published Quarterly 
6d 
— No. XLI., APRIL, 1873 
Rewaiovs PARTIES IN SCOTLANI By Patrick 
Stevenson 
9 sraavss: “ The Old Faiths and the New.” By Pro 
fessor Scholten Semen f Leyden 
9, Tae ATHANAS Cc By John Wright, B.A 
4, Mz. GLADSTONE ON STRAUSS AND MODERN THOUGHT 
By Charles Beard, B.A 
5. HISTORICAL VIEWS F Broapd-CHURCHISM By 
Alexander Gordon, M.A 
6. LgvVANTINE SECTS. By William James Lamport. 
7, SUMMARY OF E ESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


& NOTICES OF BOuKS 
WitiaMs and NorGate, London and Edinburgh 


Tor POPUL ARSC [ENCE REVIEW, 
f APRIL 1, edited by H. 
Lawson ALD. ont — 
MAN AND APES By St. George Mivart, F.R.S 
lustrated 


T AND ITS METEOR-TRAIN. By R.A 





QURIOSITIES OF VEG A Mor ay. By H. J 
Slack. Illustrated 

Tae PaysicaAL GE APHY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
DURING THE PLREIS1 NE AGE. By B. W. Boyd 


Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated 
TorPepogs. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. Illustrated 
Rey OF c 





EACH DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadills 
Now re ae price ¢ aia 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. LXXXVI. APRIL, 187 


CON NTS 


1. THE NATIONAL IMPORTA) OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH 
2. Mk. GLADSTONE’S “ DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 


3, VENETIAN PAID 
4, Henry MurGt THE BONEMIAN. 
5. CHARITY ScH 





6. IRRESPONSIBLE MINISTERS—BARON STOCKMA 

7, ‘OUR SEAMEN 

8. Inish UNIvi y Ept ION AND THE MINIS 
TERIAL CRISIS 

CONTEMPORARY I l TI g and 

Ph by—2. I \ s and 

Travels —3. S t I I = 
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Lond I ( 7 and Lud I 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ERASMUS : 


HIS LIFE and CHARACTER as SHOWN in HIS CORRESPONDENCE and WORKS. By Ronert B 


DRUMMOND. With Portrait. 2 . 1 Svo [Nert week. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, and FRATERNITY. 

By JAMES Fitz AMEs STEPHEN, Q4 Demy 8vo. (Next week 
OLD KENSINGTON. 

By Miss THACKERAY. With 13 Illustrations. 1 vol. Svo, 16s. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


A MONTH in SWITZERLAND. 


By the Rey. F. BARHAM ZINCKE. In Sequence of his “ Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Kedivé.” Crown 


Syo, 5s. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: 


ves “CORY HILL MAGAZINE for | 
aa 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS a BETTER APPREHENSION of the BIBLE. By MAttHew ARNOLD. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


*,* A small portion of this work has appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 


EXERCISE and TRAINING : 


THEIR EFFECTS UPON HEALTH. By R. J. Lee, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), Lecturer on Pathology at 
Westminster Hospital, &c. Is 


HARCOURT. 


By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Author of “ Terence McGowan.” 3% vols. post 8yo (Next week 


KATHERINE’S TRIAL. 


By HOLME LEE, Author of “ The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &c. Post 8v0, 7s 


AMADEUS, and other Poems. 


By ALFRED WYATT-EDGELL. Crown 8vo, 6s 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 260, neat cloth, 5s. 
5 P} 


Se Pe &Fe Fe HEA ss & 
. “The book is amusing as wellas clever.”"—A/shenaum ‘Deserves to be read.” —Scotsma 
‘Many exceedingly humorous passages —Pul i ‘Neat atly done."—Graphi 
Opinion “Very amusing.” —Zzaminer. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d 


ENIGMA § O F LIF EE. 
THIRD EDITION. 
By W. R. GREG. 


( '?TS.—Realizable Ide —Maltt Notwithstanding—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and Diree 
f iuman Development—The 8S ance of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppendix 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ady, demy § cloth, 12 


THE FAIR HAVEN: 


A Work in Defence of the Miraculous Element in Our Lord’s Ministry upon Earth 
both as against Rationalistic Impugners and certain Orthodox Defenders. 


By t late JOHN PICKARD OWEN. 
Edited b LIAM rETH OWEN. W Memoir t A 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRAC 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS IN\ VES’ MENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


» « ( 


CRACROFT’S fRUS TEE’S GUIDE. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


The BATH ARCHIVES. Edited | by Lady Jackson. 


A further Selection from the Diaries and Letters of Sir GEORGE JACKSON, K.G.H., from 1809 to 1816. With 
Anecdotes of—George III.. The Pri tegent, Caroline (Princess of Wales). Emperor Alexander, Emperor 
Francis IL, Frederick William III., Queen of Prussia, Napoleon Buonaparte, Empress Joséphine Empress 
Maria Louisa, Prince Eugene Beavharnais, Joseph Buonaparte, Louis XVIIL, De ke i Duchess 
d@’Angouléme, Duke and Duchess de Berri. President Washington, Duke of Wellington. Marshal Blucher, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Bernadotte (King of Sweden), Prince Schwartzenberg. Marsha! Soult, Marshal Ney, 
General Jomini, General Moreau, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Aberdeen, ‘Pr nee Metternich, Talleyrand, 
Canning, Marquis of Wellesley. Lord and Lady Holland, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lady Hester Stanhope, Madame 
de Staél, Mrs. Siddons, Lord Malme >, Goethe, Werner, Humboldt, Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Kemble, Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Lord Palmerston, Sir Francis B tt, Mr. Perceval, Sir 
Robert Peel, Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Salisbury, and other Distinguished Personages. In 2 vols. 5vo, 
price 30s, 


ROOTS. A Plea for Tolerance. 


Reprinted from the ‘ Temple Bar Magazine,” with an Additional Chapter. In one vol. demy 8vo, price 6s. 


OVER TURF and STUBBLE. A Sporting Book. 


By “The OLD CALABAI In 1 vol. 8v 


. 
FIELD-MARSHAL Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, Bart., 
His LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. Comprising Extracts from his Journals during the Peninsular and 
Crimean Wars: Letters of the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Palmerston and He rt, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, and many other celebrated Men. Also the Pr vate an d Official 
Correspondence of Sir John Burg: » during the Crimean War. Edited by Lieutenant one! the Hon. 
GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Royal Engineers. 2 yols. 8yo, with Portrait, 50s 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS ; 


Or, ANECDOTES of the MEDICAL WORLD and CURIOSITIES of f MEDI CINE. By Jonn Tiss, F.S.A., 
Author of * Lives of Wits and Humourists.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, % 
“A book which abounds in interest and amusement.”—Morning 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD. 




































, price 7s 6d. 

















2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


NEW N OVELS. 
BY and BY. An Historical Romance of the Future. 


By EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [0 lav nert. 
A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?" “ Archie Lovell,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





WHICH SISTER ? 


By SYDNEY Mostyn, Author of “ 


REVEALED at LAST: a Novel. 


By A. EUBULE-EVANS. 
* The story is of thrilling inte rest, the plot is ori 
author is evident in every page.”"—John Bull. 


The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo [Vow ready. 


2 vols. crown Syo Vow ready 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





LORD LYTTON’S NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. This day is published 
KENELM CHILLINGLY, 


His Adventures and Opinions. 
“QAXTONS,” &e. 





By the AUTHOR of the 
Three Vols. crown S8yo, £1 5s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 





Now ready, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth 


MADONNA’S CHILD: 
A Poem. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN 


“Mr. Austin has written as the worthy pore of a school of poetry which there was too much 
reason to fear had died out from among us. Judged by the highest standard of pure literary art, ‘ Madonna's 
Child’ must be pronounced a work of a very noteworthy order, of e beauty, of true poetic power, and one 
ey which contemporary English poetry is very much the richer.”—Standard 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londou 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
Continued in this Edition down to the Extinction of the last Jacobite 
Insurrection. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, 7s 6d each, bound in cloth 
Vols, I. and II. are published, and may be had of all Bookse 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ani London. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 280, will be published on 
Saturpay, Apri/ 19th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for tasert ( t 1 by the 


Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 12th cnstant. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


inal, the conversations are lifelike, and the talent of the | 


{ Physic 


i. 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT'’s 
NEW WORKS. 
History of Two Queens: Catharine 


of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. B 
HEPWORTH Dixon. Vols. I. and IL, 8yo, 303, 


Adventures Afloat and Ashore, 





By Parker GILLMORE (Ubique). In 2 
ith Illustrations, 21s. Vols, 
6 Wi slate nin bright and lively style.” "—Athenweum, 


* This book is an inimitable repertory 
; ’ of anecdotes, 
| fun, and frolic."—John Bull. 


ve 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetagy 
1875. UNDER rae ESPECIAL PATRONAGE)+ 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobilit 
Y-SECOND EDITION. 1 vol., with the Seon 
tifully engraved, handsomely bound, 3ls 6d, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Wild Georgie. By Jean Middle. 


mass, Author of “Lil.” 3 vols. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


| of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem Chapel,” 
&e. 3 vols [Next week, 


| Beautiful Edith. By the Author 


ots Ursula’s Love Story,” &c, 3 vols. 
‘Beautiful Edith’ is a pretty love-story—wal 
written and good in tone.”"—Athenzum. 
‘ This novel will fascinate many readers.”—John Bull, 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


‘The author may be congratulated on the powerand 
talent displayed in this story. It is full of well-sus. 
tained interest, and cannot fail to be popular.”—Posg, 


Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 
SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
‘The best of Mr. Robinson's novels. It is a spirited 


feat Lives, By Mrs. Spender. 


* A really admirable book.”—Jokn Bull. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s; gilt side and edges, 7s. 


TAPOLEON BUONAPARTE (The 
i HISTORY of). Reprinted from the Family 
Library Edition, and Illustrated by Georez Onvn- 
| SHANK, 

*,* A deservedly popular work, and specially inter- 
esting at this juncture.—Press. 

London: WILLIAM TEe@G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


18mo, half-bound, 2s, 


BERCROMBIE’S, JOHN, Amateur 
Gardener's Pocket Journal, with a Treatise of 
Window Gardening, Wardian Cases, and Fern Culture, 
by GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S 
London: WILLIAM TreGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Royal 18mo, half-bound, 5s. 

M AWE’S and ABERCROMBIES 
1 Complete Gardener; or Monthly Calendar of 
| work to be done in the Kitchen, Fruit, Flower, and 
Forcing Gardens, &c. New Edition, with a Treatise on 
Drawing-room Gardening, Aquariums, &c., by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. 

London: WILLIAM TgeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Early in May. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 
i i LAWS of PIQUET, Adopted by 
the Por 


tland Club. Edited by “ OAVBNDISH;” 





with a Treatise on the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” The 


POCKET GUIDE to POLISH BEZIQUE, by “Caysy- 


{ 

| 

| pisH.” Price 6d. The POCKET GUIDE to ORB 

| BAGE, by “CAVENDISH.” Price 6d. 

| London: THOs. DE La Rvs and Co. 

| —— 

| Early in April, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

HE WAR of 1870-71. By M. A.& 
Prussian Artillery Ofesr: Transleted by Captain 


}». H. FAirrax ELLs, Royal Artillery. 
By taking a good history of the war (that of MA) 
a basis, and suy pleme snting it by contrasting it wit 
| accounts published by many of the French Marshals 
| and Generals of the operations of the troops unde 
ir command, the translator has endeavoured # 
e military student to form his own opinion # 
mduct and results of the campaign. 
London: Epwarp Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars 








Just published, Second Edition, price Is 24. 

VI INTER-RELATIONS @ 
PRAYER, PROVIDENCE, and SCIENCE. 3y 
| the Rey. Jas. MOUANN, D.D., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., Inca 

bent of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Glasgow. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Glasgow: 
PoRTEOUS BROTHERS. Edinburgh: ANDREW ELwot. 
caste 


Text-Book ‘by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.BS. 
IOPLASM; a Contribution to the 
logy of Life, and a New Introduction ® 
| Physiology and ye ine. 6s 6d, 

and A. CHURCHILL 


4 _ By! Dr. Li NEL BEALE, F.B.S. ‘ 
IFE THEORIES and REL LIGIOUS 
7 i \UGHT. With 6 Coloured Plates, ifluste 
ing the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissot 
{ Living Beings. 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. | 


and WHAT I'VE DONE WITH| 


in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for | 


MY TIME, 


a Tale, by F.C, BORNAND, commences 


TIL, und will be continued Monthly 


A PR INC ESS of THU LE, by W ILLIAM Br ACK, 


Aut e 8 of a Phaeton,” is continued in 
A OMILL AN S$ MAG AZINE ice APR IL. 


BETSY LEE: aFo’e’s'le Yarn. 


in MACMILLAN’S MAG! AZINE for APRIL. 


UNIVERSITY OARS 


the After-Health of the Men who 


iventures 
Part I. appears 


a : sce ue 
Being a Critical 
Inquiry into Rowed in the Oxford and 


Cambridge Boat Race from the Year 1529 to 1869; based on the Personal 
Experience of the Rowers themselves. By . Ep. Morgan, M.D., M.A 
Oxon., F.R.( P., late Captain of the J hn + ol. Univ.), ony ‘ian to the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, Author of “Deteriorati m of Ra &e. Crown 
Syo, 10s 6d. [This day 
“Dr. Morgan's book presents in a most admirable manner ft ill and accurate 


the duration of life and of the causes of death of all the men who bave 


tistics of 
pat in the Oxford and Cambridge boats from 1829 to 1869, and also on 
letters addressed to the aut hor by nearly every individual of the number."—JDaily 
News. 


KINGSLEY— 


[This day 


HENRY 


Is 6d. 


NEW NOVEL 


OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 


] ry 


3 vols. crown Svyo, 3 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The 
HEIR of REDCLYFF E”"—‘’The PILLARS of the HOUSE; or, Under Wode, 
under Rod To be published in Four Monthly Volumes, Vol. I., crown 
$yo, 58, the first week in April 


LIFE and LE TTE RS , of J. D. FORBES, late 


Principal of the ted College in the University of St. Andrew. By J. C 
SuarrP, LL.D. a incipal of ,* United College in the University of St 
Andrew; P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; and A. ADAMS ReiLuy, F.R.G.S, With Portraits, Map, and 


Illustrations, Syo, 16s. [Next week. 


The INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By P. G 


HAMERTON. With a Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, from an Etching. Crown 
8yo, 10s 6d (/mmediate! 


The MYSTERY of MATTER, and other Essays. 


By J. ALLANSON PI _ CONTENTS.—The Mystery of Matter—The Phik sophy 
of Ignorance—Th«¢ ntithesis of Faith ond Sight—The Essential Nature of 
Religion—Christian ,—~~ sm. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


HUXLEY’S “CRITIQUES and 
10s 6d. [In a few days 
QUESTION. With Particular 


nd Scotland, By JOHN MACDONELL, Barrister-at-Law. 
[in a few days. 


Professor 
ADDRESSES. 8\ 


The LAND 


Reference to Eng 
8vo0 


RESPONSIBILITY for the GIFT of ETERNAL 


LIFE. Compiled, by permission of the late Rev. John McLeod Campbell 


land a 


D D. from Sermons preached chiefly at Rome, in the year 1879 31. Crown 
[In a few days 
> J »p > = 
MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Thom. \S 
Hvucues, M.P., Author of m Brown's School Days oe vn 8yvo, with 
Portrait of George Hughes, after W atts, eng sraved by Jeens. ! 
[Third EB ‘it ion, this day. 
“The record of a usefu land honourable life of an essentially private « characte r 


It is, the refore », by 


isa novelty to the sensational literature of the pres ent day 
reason of its newness, a treat to all wh » wish to read a sound and wholesome 
publication, and who desire to derive from the study of biogray hy some useful 
suggestions for the management of their own career.”—AMorning Los 

“Mr. Hughes has given to us a yery beautiful picture of a quiet, Lofts man! 


life.” —Nonc 


PN ATU RE: 


a Popular Intro- 


Physical Phenomena. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN 
rench by Mrs. NorMAN Lockyer, and Edited, with 
y J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. With 11 Coloured 


Se al Edition, royal 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, price 
[Vert week 


By A. 


[This da 





CURSE of 


EUBULE EVA) Crown &1 


leapaia 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown Sv 


6d. 
DISSENT in its R EL ATION. to the CHURCH 


f ENGLAND. By G. H. Curtets, M.A., Principal of L ichiield Theological 
C llege The Bampton Lectures for 1871.) [This da 


MACMILLAN and CO., Londo 


— 


COLONEL WALMSLEY’ S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 2s. 
WILD SP ORTS and SAVAGE LIF Ein ZULU- 


LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d. 
The C HASSEU R D’AFRIQUE. 
BRANKSOME DENE. 





[Next month, 


[To follow. 





WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden | 


NE w WORKS. 


CODRINGTON ; 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady 
2 vols. Svo, price 3¢ 

[Oa Monda 


VON HUMBOLDT. 


Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
8, price dis (On Thursday nea 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL 


with Selections from his Correspondence 
BOuRCHIER. With Two Portraits, Maps, aud Plans, 


LIFE of ALEXANDER 
Edited by Professor Bruuns, Leipsic 
LASSELLS. 2 Vv s with Three Portrait 


SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: 


a Rec ord « f Naval Experiences. By .C ager CoLtoms, R.N. With numerous 
I!lustrations from Photographs, &c, 80, price 2 (On Thursday next 


The CRUISE of H.M.S. CURACOA among the 
By JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS in 1865, 
With Map, numerous Coloured Plates, and many other Illustrations. Imperial 
Svo. [On the 26th instant 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION in the WEST of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 
of the Couucil of Trent. By EARL Russe, K,G. 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


JESUS CHRIST, from the Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second 


Century. By T. W. MossMAN, B.A, 8vo, price 16s (Oa Thursday next. 
N a” a] Ty _ nl ne . 
CYLLENE: or, the Fall of Paganism: a 
Classical. Tale. By HENRY SNEYD, M.A., University College, Oxford, 2 
vols. post 8vo, price l4s, 


CABINET EDITION of WHYTE-MELVILLE’S 


NOVELS in the Modern Novelist’s Library :— 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 2s, board :6d,cloth.; Tlotmpy House, 2s, boards; 2s 6d 

DIG BY GRAND, Zs. be ards 2s 6d, cloth cloth. 
KAT& COVENTRY, 28, boar ds; 2s 6d, cloth aes oD, 28, boards; 2s 6d, 

GOOD FOR NoTuine 2s, boards; 2s 6d, | rth 
cloth, Tu Qe EEN’S MARIES, 2s, boar 2s 6d, 


THE GLADIATORS, 2s, boards, 2s 6d, cloth. cloth, 


LE CTU R E S on the PENTATEUCH and the 


Moabite St 1 Appendice The Elohistic Narrati IL. 


I as, containing—L. 
the Exodus; Ul rh: Pre Christian Cross. By the ‘ight 
(Nearly rea 


Rov.J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8v 
BISHOP COLENSO’S CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
Part V. The Book of 


TION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Deuteronomy 


The GOSPEL 


TEACHING CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By th 


HISTORY and DOCTRINAL 


e Author of * hy - se their 


Origin and Destiny. Svo, price 10s 64 [On Mo next 
PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By 
the Rev. SAMUEL HAvauTon, F.R.S., M.D. Dubl., D.C,L. Oxon., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin With 111 Figure on Woo 8vo, price 21s 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS 
? 
by A. Haywarp. Q.C. A New Series, containing Maria Edgeworth, George 
Canning, Marshal Saxe, Alexande rT Dumas, Edward Livingstone, Richard IL, 
Marie Antoinett Hlenry Holland, Lady Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, &ec. 3 vols Svo, price 28s 


“The two best volumes of light reading that have appeared this year,”"—Spec/ator. 


£7" New Edition on Thursday next, the 10th instant 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAmMes ANTHONY Froups, MA. In Two 
Volume Vou. L., 8vo,] > 16s. 

MEMOIRS of BS AR ON STOCKMAR. By his 
Son, Baron E, VON MAR Translate d by G. A. M. Edited by Max 
MULLER, M.A. 2 n wn 8¥0, pI 2 


HELMHOLTZ'S POPULAR LECTURES on 


nomen habe sue JECTS. Translated by E ATKINS ON, F.C.S., Professor of 
F } nt Staff C ge With a Pr > by Professor TYNDALL, 
and 2 merous W. ts, 8vVO, price 12 id. 
The TR OP '1C AL WOR L D ; Aspects of Man 
and Nature rions of the Gl By Dr. GeorGs HARTWIG 
Ne wand Cheaper Edition th upV is of " Hundred I)lustrations, 8vo 
, April 17 


A GENERAL SYSTEM of DESCRIP TIVE and 


aosen* the French of E MAOUT, 
lited by J. D. Hooker, M.D., 


0 Woodcuts, Imperial 


ANALYTI .- Translated from 
M.D iJ Mrs. Hl I bk 
D ector of th . y B tan Gardens, Kew, W th 5 5U 


& ELESTIAL OBJE CTS for COMMON TELE- 
B M.A., F.R.A.S net a, 


Plate, and Wvodeuts. Crown vo price 7 6d 


SCOPES. By 
wie By AF f Side 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





) 


IRELAND in 1872. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks | 


Post 8vo, 73 6d. 
The electors 


on Irish Public Questions. By Dr. JAMES MACAULAY. 


* A most readable and needful book of pressing public importance. 
of the country should be acquainted with ‘ts contents.”—Freeman. 
“A very interesting and a very useful book.” —Manchester Courier. 


If. 
FIELD and FOREST RAMBLES of a NATURALIST in 
NEW BRUNSWICK. With Notes and Observations on the Natural History of 
Eastern Canada. By A. LerrH ADAMS, M.A., &c.. Author of * Wanderings of 


a Naturalist in India,” &c., &c. Demy 8vo, witb Map and Illustrations, I4s. 
III. 
PANDURANG HARI. A Tale of Mahratta Life sixty 
years ago. With an Introduction by Sir BARTLE E. Frere, G.C.S.1L Two 


vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“A picturesque and interesting tale."—Athenzum., 
“ A most accurate and vivid picture."—/al/ Mall Gazette. 


IV. 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 


Crown 8vo, 33 6d. (Just ready. 
*,.* A New Volume of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 


Vv. 
TENT LIFE with GIPSIES in NORWAY. By Hubert 


Situ. Demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 21s. [Nearly ready. 


7 
The GATEWAY to the POLYNIA; or, a Voyage to 
SPITZBERGEN. By Captain JOHN C. WELLS, R.N. Demy 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. [Shortly. 


Vil. 


NEWMARKET and ARABIA. An Examination of Racers 
and Coursers. By Roger D. Upton. Large post 8vo, with coloured Frontis- 
piece and Charts of Pedigrees, 9s. (This day. 


VIIt. { 


VICTORIES and DEFEATS. An Attempt to Explain the 
Causes which have led to them. An Officer's Manual. By Colonel R. P. 
ANDERSON. Demy 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


IX. 







XI. 
A NEW VOLUME of ACADEMIA ESSAYS. Editeg by 
Archbishop MANNING. [Shorty 
XIII. 


being Essays. By the Rev. T. W. Fowie, M.A. 8vo. (Shortly, 
xIV. 

THEOLOGY and MORALS: being Essays. By the Rey, 

J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.A. 8vo. [ Shortly, 


xv. 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE in the EAST. By the Rey, 


RICHARD COLLINS. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. [Nearly ready, 


XVI. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated in Rime. 


PavuL. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By C. Kegan 


“Mr. Paul isa zealous and on the wholea faithful interpreter."—Saturday Review 


XVII. 
The GALLERY of PIGEONS, and other Poems. 
THE OPUILE MARZIALS. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. [This day, 
XViit. 
EROS AGONISTES. Sonnets. By E. B. D. Crown 8v0, 


3s 6d, 
“Tt is not the least merit of these pages that they are everywhere illumined with 
moral an a religious sentiment suggested,. not paraded, of the brightest, purest 
character."—Standard, 
XIX. 


IMITATIONS from the GERMAN of SPITTA and 
TERSTEGEN. By Lady DurANnv, Crown Svo, 5s. [Just ready, 


XX. 

*ILAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Times of the Early Kbalifahs. Translated from the Originals by Mrs. Goprrsy 
CLERK, Author of “The Antipodes and Round the World.” Crown 8vo, 

(Shortly, 
XXI. 
The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Liefde, 


With Nine Illustrations by TOWNLEY Green, &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5g 


XXII. 


the PASTOR of the DESERT, 
By Colonel E. P. Dg 


JEAN JAROUSSEAU, 


Translated from the French of EUGENE PELLETAN. 





ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, 
RECONNOITRING, and SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned | 
Officers and Soldiers of All Arms. By Lieutenant C. E. H. VINCENT, Royal | 
Welsh Fusiliers, Square 16mo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. An Enquiry into | 
the Causes of the Comparative Failure of the Revival of the Gothic Style to 
Regenerate Art. By T.G. JACKSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Yearly ready. 


XI. 


A DICTIONARY of the KORAN, ARABIC and ENGLISH. 


By Major J. Penrice, B.A. 4to [Nearly ready. 


L'Hostk. In fcap. 8vo, with an Engraved Frontispiece, price 5s, 
[Second Edition ready, 
XXIII. 
GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other Misfortunes, By 


EDWARD JENKINS. Twenty-ninth Edition, cloth limp, 2s. 


“ One of the cleverest and most original satires we have read for many a day."= 

Sunday Times. 
XXIV. 
| LORD BANTAM. By Edward Jenkins, Author of ‘‘Ginx’s 
Baby.” Sixth Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 
*,.* POPULAR EDITION, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
“ Cutting and biting, but neither cynical! nor uuloving."— Watchman. 
“ A series of the most deeply humorous chapters.”"—Nonconformist. 





NEW 


I. 

BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and | 
Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of “Men who have Risen.” With 

Four Illustrations by C. DOYLE. 3s 6d | 


I. 
HOITY-TOITY, the GOOD LITTLEFELLOW. By Charles 


CAMDEN. With Eleven Lllustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth gilt, extra, 3s 6d. 


| 
} | ‘extra 336. | 
Il. | 


The DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlantic. |GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the 


By Cupp.ies Hows, Master Mariner. Crown 


8yvo, cloth gilt, extra, 3s 6d 


Illustrated by TOWNLEY GREEN. 


NEW NOVELS AT 


I. 


WHAT ’TIS to LOVE. By A. M. Donelan, Author of 
“Flora Adair,” * The Value of Fosterstowa.” 3 vols [This day. 
II. 


By Ansley Conyers. 3 vols. 


CHESTERLEIGH: a Novel. 


*“ Above the usual quality, written in good E ngli sh, and with a plot neither too 
complicated nor lacking in interest "—/ ‘onservative 


It. 
SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM. By Mortimer Collins, | 
Author of * The Princess Clarice,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Every page bristles with epigrammatic wit, shrewd observations on men and 
manners, and quaint sayings.’—John Bull. 
“No one but a man of true genius could write so clever, so irritating, and so | 


wharming a story.”—S/andard. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—Price 3s 6d each. 


IV. 
PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. 


MACKENNA, With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


v. 
The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, 
Author of “ Hoity-Toity.” Illustrated by J. MAHONEY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
extra, 3s 6d. 
Vi. 
WORKING GENIUS. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. With Illustrations by ARTHUR HuGueEs. Crown 8v9, 
cloth extra, 33 6d. 


ALL LIBRARIES. 


| SEETA. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, Author of “ Tara,” 
“Ralph Darnell,” 3 vols. 
“ The story is well fe : Athenwum, 
“ Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable reading.”—Z.raminer. 
‘An inte resting story, well planned, "aad artistically wrought out."—Alla 
Indi an Mail 


Vv. 
JOHANNES OLAF. By Elizabeth de Wille. 
by F. E. BUNNETT. 3 vols. 
* Nothing can be happier 









Translated 


than the air of life and reality in the conversations 


| which are so important a feature in the book.” —Spec/ator. 


|The DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. By Hesba Stretton, Author 
of “ Little Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘The best novel of the week.”—A/shenwum h 
‘This novel has many of the best features of a popular tale. There is mue 
variety in its incidents, and many of them are strikingly told."—Zdinbury gh Courant. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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